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PREFACE. 



The origin of this work may be told in a few 
words. Two young Englishmen, who had played 
at cricket from their cradles upward, were once 
passing the long vacation in the south of France, 
at the not very lively town of A ... , where 
they happened to make the acquaintance of the 
Directeur of the large Lycde, or public school, 
which, after the Cathedral, is the chief feature of 
the place. Acquaintance ripened into friend- 
ship, and the two Englishmen were soon made 
aware of the Directeur's efforts to introduce our 
own public school system at A ... , and were 
eagerly consulted by him on the subject. At his 
invitation, they made themselves intimately ac- 
quainted with the organization of the Lyc^e, and 
took note of the special points in which it 
differed from English schools. With most of 
those points of difference (they are not all, by 
any means, to the advantage of the English 
system) we have nothing here to da But the 
feature which presented the most striking con- 
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trast was that of amusements. At A . . . this 
feature was, like a celebrated historian's nose, 
conspicuous by its absence. The French boys 
rarely played* They dawdled, they smoked, 
they read Paul de Kock, they went through 
that formal horror called taking a walk ; and 
with the exception of some gymnastics, of an 
inane game, named " Barres," and of a little 
listless fencing, they had no active outdoor 
amusements whatever. The Directeur himself 
could but acknowledge this fact, and lament it. 
He had seen the Eton playing fields, and had 
noticed with admiration, not unmixed with 
wonder, the enthusiasm which cricket and foot- 
ball excited there. But he had been told that 
those games were peculiar to Englishmen, and 
were not suited to French nerves and muscles ; 
and in this dictum he had passively acquiesced. 
Now, however, he wished to try the experiment 
of introducing them into his school, and he 
applied to the two Englishmen for their aid. 
That aid was given, so far as regards cricket, in 
the form of a pamphlet, which was translated 
and printed in French, for the use of the Lycde 
of A ... ; and on that pamphlet we have 
founded the present work, in the belief that our 
little book may be found practical enough to be 
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of some use, and light enough to be of some 
entertainment, to those who are interested in our 
national game. 

Of our success in effecting our original object 
we need say little. Without a good expositor, 
the best possible treatise on cricket is not worth 
a rush. We may have serious doubts whether 
ours was the best possible treatise. But we 
gratefully confess that it had at A . . . the best 
possible expositor. In the English Professor we 
were fortunate enough to unearth a true cricketer 
by nature and training, though one rather rusty 
from lack of practice ; and with his aid it has 
come to pass that cricket in that famous cathe- 
dral town has become an institution, and a very 
popular one. The Langued'Oc has been per- 
manently (we hope) enriched by the words 
" Auverre " and " Ouatde Bailey* which are now as 
familiar as household words in the mouths of the 
natives. Of course the club must have a special 
ribbon, and the ladies of A ... , who take the 
tenderest interest in the students and their 
sports, seldom failed to appear on high days and 
holidays, in the times before the Prussian inva- 
sion was thought of, with the most ravishing and 
the minutest of bonnets, trimmed with the grey 
and blue which have been finally adopted as 
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the colours — an unlucky selection of red, green, 
and white having been promptly suj^ressed by 
an enthusiastic Pr^fet, who smelt out treason in 
that combination. But this is by the way. We 
need only say that the same general principles 
which guided us in the compilation of our French 
pamphlet have been adhered to in the present 
work. We hope that, in appealing to a very 
different circle of readers, we may not be dis- 
appointed with their verdict. It will probably 
not be regarded as a disadvantage that we have 
simply written about matters which have come 
under our own observation, and that the good- 
ness or badness of our production is not due to 
the labours of previous writers on cricket, but is 
the result of a rather wide experience gained by 
one or the other of us either in actual play or in 
the course of attendance at a large proportion of 
the most important matches played at Lord's 
in recent years. 
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CRICKETERS IN COUNCIL. 



THE GAME : ITS ORIGIN AND ITS LAWS. 



Shylock. *' Is that the law ?" 
Portia. " Thyself shall see the act. " 

Merchant of Venice^ 

A GOOD deal of labour has been expended to prove 
the extreme antiquity of the game of cricket. We 
regret to say that we have nothing to add to the stock 
of facts and fancies which have been accumulated on 
this question. We shall not pause to enquire as to 
the precise nature of the sports with which the ancient 
Egyptians enlivened the youthful Moses. It is not 
for us to determine whether the cuneiform inscriptions 
discovered by Mr. Layard, did or did not contain an 
exact description of the cane-handled bat. We will 
not hazard a conjecture whether the ball with which 
the sportive Nausicaa disturbed the slumbers of the 
hero of the Odyssey was " treble seamed at seven- 
and-six," made by a classical ancestor of Mr. Dark's ; 
nor will we rashly speculate as to the affinity between 
Mr. Mynn's feats and those of Aristonicus of Athens. 
We know that the ancient Athenians testified their 
admiration of Aristonicus as a proficient in some game, ^^ 
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played with a ball, by erecting a statue in his honour. 
We know, too, that the modem Britons showed their 
appreciation of Mr. Mynn in a somewhat similar way. 
But how far the games played by these two worthies 
may be identical we do not undertake to decide. 
After all, the more recent the invention of cricket is 
proved to have been, so much the stronger is the evi- 
dence of its intrinsic merits that is furnished by its 
universal popularity at present. 

On the extent of that popularity it is unnecessar}' 
to dilate. Every village green bears witness to it. 
Scarcely a park in England is without its cricket 
ground. Throughout the summer, at least half-a- 
dozen sporting papers depend for a large proportion of 
their contents on the reports of matches played not 
in England alone, but in every part of the world to 
which our countrymen have penetrated. Very dry 
and repellent to the uninitiated must be those long 
columns of names and figures, looking like a page of 
Bradshaw, or a table of Stocks and Shares. But it is 
with some satisfaction that we recognize the name of 
Tomkins, our old schoolfellow at Rugby, among the 
eleven of Columbo, who beat the All-Ceylon team, or 
that we find that the hand of Jones, who used to hit 
those sixers in the Eton pla)dng fields, but who has 
since taken to bullocks in South America, has not lost 
its cunning from using the lasso more often than the 
bat, but is still equal to making the best score for 
Buenos Ayres against the rest of the Argentine Re- 
public. But reports of cricket are not a specialty of 
the sporting press, for even the daily papers make a 
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point of publishing the scores of all important matches 
in full, often with elaborate descriptions of the play. 
The " Times " may occasionally, " owing to pressure 
on our space," omit its law report It does not omit 
its cricket. 

But cricket, besides occupying a large place in 
periodical literature, has shown its vitality by creating 
a language for itself. And a very queer language it is. 
From the time of the Euphuists, there have now and 
then arisen certain schools in literature manifesting 
the strongest dislike to calling a spade a spade. But 
it is odd to find that the same sort of periphrasis 
which styled a-night-cap " the innocent accomplice of 
falsehood," and which sought out numberless round- 
about expressions for the commonest things, is to be 
found in every cricket report. The ball is not the 
ball, but the "leather," or the "circle." The bat 
figures as the "willow." The stumps are the "timber." 
A ball hit into the air is a " spoon," unless it goes a 
long way, when it becomes a "skyer," or a "slog." 
A man who fails to score "gets a duck's egg," or 
(more usually) a " duck ; " and if he does so twice in 
one match, the ciphers which stand against his name 
are invariably spoken of as " spectacles." If, on the 
other hand, he makes a hundred runs, he is said to 
"complete the century." You may find sentences 
like the following — " The new trundler then put down 
a tice — almost a Yorker — which the Surrey colt snicked 
cleverly through the slips for a single." Really, if this 
sort of thing goes on, we must amend our dictionaries. 

One great charm of cricket is its comprehensive- 
' ft ^ 
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ness. All meet on a level in the cricket-field. The 
prince and the butcher are there on equal terms. It 
is more than Radical, it is Communistic — ^though the 
captain of a side should be a despot A well-known 
French writer has been strongly impressed with the 
advantages of the game as a connecting link between 
different classes of society. All players, as M. Es- 
quiros observes, are equal at the wicket, and in great 
matches, not those in the highest social position, but 
those who are the best players, are selected for the 
crowning honour of representing their county on the 
tented field. 

Another advantage which cricket possesses over 
most other sports is- the ease with which a large 
number of spectators may view the game. As the 
" Saturday Review " remarked some time ago, the 
wickets may be conveniently pitched in the very 
middle of a spacious ground, and the chief interest of 
the proceedings attaches to the space between them : 
this interest, too, is sustained throughout the day, 
whereas a horse race may be decided in three minutes, 
and the greatest boat race of the year occupies less 
than half an hour, while the difl^cult}- of seeing either 
of these perfectly from start to finish is seldom satis- 
factorily surmounted. Not that all the people who go 
to the Harrow and Eton match go to see the cricket. 
But a sort of pic-nic, with unlimited opportunities for 
flirtation, iced drink, small gambling and cigars, is not 
to be despised. And even if Angelina has not learnt 
the mysteries of the game from that small brother at 
Harrow who is the plague of your life, what a 
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splendid Opportunity for small talk is open to you. 
The sentimental man, who discourses gushingly on 
the text of a " maiden over," and the comic man 
who repeats the old joke about the " byes " being 
" sells " for the long stop, both rejoice in wonderful 
opportunities for the display of their conversational 
talents. And the best of cricket-match flirtations is, 
that they are uninterrupted. Croquet would be a 
very nice game if one never had to play. Quadrilles 
would be excellent things if one had not to dance. 
But though croquet and quadrilles were invented for 
the express furtherance of love-making, it always 
happens that just as Edwin has screwed himself up 
to the pitch of declaring his intentions, the require- 
ments of the game or of the dance send him away 
from Angelina's side to take a shot at the stick or to 
chassez-croisez, as the case may be, and the golden 
opportunity never recurs. In watching cricket, the 
course of true love may run as smooth as it likes, with- 
out obstacles of this kind. Seriously, however, if we 
wished to impress a foreigner with a favourable notion 
of sporting England, and to show him that the " nation 
of shopkeepers " is not exclusively occupied with its 
shops, we would take him, not to the Derby, not even 
to Goodwood or to Henley, but to Lord's Cricket 
Ground on the day of the Harrow and Eton m^ftch. 
That schoolboy, muscular and self-possessed, who 
walks to the wicket thinking less of the ten thousand 
spectators than of the last piece of " coaching " ad- 
vice which he has received from Grimston or Mitchell, 
is no bad type of young England. But, place aux 
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dames, our foreigner will soon turn his eyes from the 
actors to the audience. A " blue " is not generally 
a pleasant sort of woman : for the term is usually 
applied to a female Gorgon who wears green spectacles, 
cuts her hair short, and propounds to you trifling 
questions as to nummulitic rocks, the digamma, and 
the rights of women. But the " blue " of the Harrow 
and Eton match is of a very different complexion. If 
we were to attempt to describe her, we should pro- 
bably burst into fine writing, which we abhor, or 
into sentiment, of which we should be ashamed. But 
travelled men say that nowhere else in the world are 
to be found so many lovely faces as in Rotten Row in 
the height of the London season ; and here we ob- 
serve that Rotten Row has emptied itself into Lord's 
Cricket Ground. You see that fair horsewoman, who 
is so eagerly (and inaccurately) scoring the runs made 
from each hit. That is Lady Corisande, the belle of 
the last two seasons, who half regrets not being able 
to show, by wearing a sky-blue riding habit, that her 
sympathies are entirely with Eton. Failing that 
rather strong measure, however, she is betting many 
pairs of gloves on her favourites, in reckless disregard 
of the state of the game. As for Lady Montfort, the 
pretty brunette who is holding a sort of levee near the 
pavilion, she is wild with enthusiasm on behalf of the 
champions of the dark blue, and quite resents being 
told that that splendid hit, which went so high in 
the air and just fell between cover point and mid- 
wicket, is a thing to be shuddered at, not ad- 
mired \ — a lucky fluke, you call it ? she calls it 
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" lovely." As for Mr. Waxdle, who is on that dark 
drag with the fat boy asleep behind, and who is as 
jolly and cheery and boyish as ever, his excitement 
is even stronger than on the day of the great Dingley 
Dell match, albeit his owti cricketing days are well 
nigh over. Looking at him, you cannot help thinking 
that in healthy sport is to be found that secret of 
perpetual youth for which, according to our classical 
friends, Bacchus and Cupid took out patents. Per- 
haps, however, his dancing may have kept Bacchus 
in condition, and the invigorating sport of archery 
may have done as much for young Cupid. Compare 
him — Wardle we mean, not Cupid — with that short- 
sighted, awkward, senior wrangler, whose nerves have 
been shaken by green tea and hydrostatics, and who 
looks as if he were suffering from differential calculus. 
Why that man's age is about thirty-five, but Wardle 
will not look so old, or, at any rate, so worn out, if he 
lives to be eighty. Just glance at the occupants 
of the pavilion, where, roughly speaking, we may 
say that you will find most of the best gentlemen 
cricketers of the day. There is not much of the 
Adonis or the Narcissus about many of them ; their 
faces bear signs of the sun and the wind : but, taking 
them in the whole, they are not bad specimens of the 
muscle of England. As for the schoolboys, a sort of 
melancholy comes over one, as somebody has said, at 
thinking that such fine ingenuous lads will soon grow 
up into men, and be degraded into wily barristers, or 
tricky, selfish Members of Parliament. But in them, 
too, our distinguished foreigner may find something to 
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admire; and in the whole scene, with ex-cricketers, 
cricketers in esse, and cricketers in posse, the actors 
and the audience who figure at Lord^s on the days of 
the Harrow and Eton match, he will see the best 
side of English sport and English sportsmen, and 
may be impressed with a dim notion that there must 
be some special virtue in a game which can excite 
such enthusiasm and attract such spectators. 

Cricket, as is well known, is not even mentioned in 
Strutt's Book of Sports, and the omission is rendered 
the more strange by a discovery that has been recently 
made. It appears, from the Constitution Book of 
Guildford, that in some legal proceedings in 1598, as 
to the ownership of a garden, a witness, aged 59, gave 
evidence that "when he was a scholar in the free 
** schoole at Guldeford (Guildford), he and several of 
" his fellowes did runne and plaie there at crickett 
" and other plaies." This is the earliest known men- 
tion of the game. 

Some ingenuity has been expended to show that 
various* games played in England as early as the 
fourteenth century, which we find chronicled under 
the names of club-ball, handyn-and-handoute, and cat- 
and-dog, were merely cricket in a rude form. But no 
wicket appears to have been used in any of these 
games ; and, to the non-antiquarian mind, cricket 
without a wicket is rather like the play of Hamlet with 

* We may refer the curious in such matters to the admirable 
chapter on the subject in the ** Cricket Field," by Mr. Py croft, 
to whose research the cricket world is much indebted. 
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the part of Hamlet omitted. In fact, it is not cricket 
at all, but what we now call rounders. It is easy 
enough, however, to trace the stages by which rounders 
became cricket, and in so doing we shall see the 
gradual progress of that ascendancy of the batsman 
over the bowler which seems to have now reached its 
climax in some of the innings of Mr. W. Q, Grace. 

First of all, then, in the mythical days of old, there 
was no wicket at all. The bowler tossed the ball for 
the striker to hit, and the latter was put " out " either 
by being caught, or by the ball being " popped " into 
a certain hole while he was running. (This, it will be 
observed, is merely a specimen of the common 
domestic rounders.) In the next stage, we find the 
striker defending this hole with his club, while his 
opponent tries to bowl into it. In the next (and this 
takes us to the beginning of the eighteenth century) 
two stumps appear, one at each end of the hole — now 
made oblong — ^with a third stump laid across them : 
but as the wicket so constructed was only a foot high 
and two feet wide, many balls went either over or 
through it, and the batsman had obviously very little 
actual wood to defend. Accordingly, about the year 
1780, a third stump was placed between the other 
two ; the hole was abolished ; and the wicket was 
raised in height to twenty-two inches, and diminished 
in breadth to six inches. In 1814, were added four 
inches of elevation and two inches of breadth ; and 
three years later the wicket attained its present dimen- 
sions of twenty-seven inches by eight. We observe, then, 
that each of these changes was in favour of the bowler; 
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and the enormously long scores which have been fre- 
quently made of late years seem almost to warrant 
further alterations in the same direction, to secure the 
proper balance of power between bowling and batting. 
You will naturally inquire by what authority such 
changes are made? Well, the Marylebone Club is 
the Parliament of Cricket. Established in 1787, on 
the ground now occupied by Dorset Square, that Club 
gives laws, not to England alone, but to the cricketing 
world, even at the Antipodes. As to the precise time 
when the lex non scripta was first fashioned into a code, 
we can say nothing positive ; but we may conjecture 
that the rules in force at Hambledon, the head-quarters 
of the game in the last century, were adopted by the 
Metropolitan Club on its formation. Unfortunately, 
the early records of the Marylebone Cricket Club 
were destroyed in 1825, when the Pavilion was 
burnt down ; but a collection of the minutes of the 
Club since that time has been recently made, and 
from that collection we are able to trace the course 
which cricket legislation has taken of late years. For 
the most part, we find that the alterations made from 
time to time have been rather adaptations of the rules 
to the current practice than radical changes. Law X 
(see page 14), for instance, used to contain a clause 
prohibiting the bowler from raising his hand above his 
shoulder in delivering the ball. But the difficulty of 
deciding such a very nice point as the exact height of 
the hand at the precise moment of delivery, was found 
to be so great, and to lead to so many disputes as to 
the fairness or imfaimess of particular bowlers, that 
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the clause had, by the common consent of umpires, 
become almost a dead letter (except in a few cases 
rendered conspicuous by contrast), when it. was re- 
pealed in 1864. So, too, the old rules as to substitutes 
for absentees, which prohibited them from occupying 
certain places in the field, were found to be practically 
inoperative ; and the present laws, which leave the 
whole question of substitutes and their places to be de- 
cided by agreement between the two sides, were passed 
in 1854. In like manner, too, of the two alterations 
proposed at the commencement of the cricket season 
of 1870, one was a mere assimilation of rule to prac- 
tice. The Law prescribes four balls as constituting 
an Over. In one-day matches, however, it has become 
the universal custom, in order to save time, to increase 
this number, by mutual agreement, to either five or 
six, and this custom it was proposed to legalize. Ex- 
ception, however, was taken to the phraseology of the 
proposed amendment, and it was postponed — to re- 
appear, probably, and pass into law, in a slightly 
altered shape, at some future general meeting of the 
Marylebone Cricket Club. The other alteration pro- 
posed and carried in 1870, provides for the bowler's 
changing wickets twice in one innings. Previously, it 
had often happened that a bowler quitted the end 
from which he had begun, but found that, after all, the 
original end suited him best, and yet, by the then law, 
he was debarred from returning to it. Now, a locus 
p(£nitenti(B is afforded him, a saving clause, however, 
being introduced to prevent his bowling three overs 
consecutively. 
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Having thus briefly noticed some of the most im- 
portant changes which have been made of late years 
in the laws of cricket, we proceed to print those laws 
in their integrity, with the addition of some explana- 
tory notes. From the numerous questions which 
have been from time to time addressed to the sport- 
ing papers as to their interpretation, we have been 
able to gather what are the chief points which present 
difficulties to beginners ; and on those points we have 
commented specially. One remarkable defect, how- 
ever, seems never to have been observed. Every 
cricketer knows that in an ordinary match, eleven 
players figure on each side, and the eleven who obtain 
the greater number of runs in the two innings, are the 
victors. But there is nothing in the laws to show 
this. For all that they tell us, it might be the custom 
to play with ten, or with fifteen men on each side, and 
the game might consist of one or of three or five 
innings. It is a question whether the laws might 
not be amended with advantage in this respect, and 
whether Byes, which are not even mentioned in the 
present code, might not have their existence recog- 
nized. 
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THE LAWS OF CRICKET, 
As revised by the Marylebone Club, in 1870. 

I. The BALL must weigh not less than five ounces and a 
half, nor more than five ounces and three-quarters. It must 
measure not less than nine inches, nor more than nine inches and 
one-quarter in circumference. At the beginning of each innings 
either party may call for a new ball. 

[It is customary for the Club on whose ground the match 

is played to provide the ball, which is usually given to 

the Umpire of the winning side afterwards.] 

II. The BAT must not exceed four inches and one-quarter in 
the widest part ; it must not be more than thirty -eight inches in 
length. 

III. The STUMPS must be three in number ; twenty-seven 
inches out of the ground ; the Bails eight inches in length ; the 
Stumps of equal and of sufficient thickness to prevent the ball 
from passing through. 

IV. The BOWLING CREASE must be in a line with the 
Stumps ; six feet eight inches in length ; the Stumps in the 
centre ; with a return crease at each end towards the Bowler at 
right angles. 

V. The POPPING CREASE must be four feet from the 
Wicket, and parallel to it ; unlimited in length, but not shorter 
than the Bowling Crease. 

VI. The Wickets must be pitched opposite to each other by 
the Umpires, at the distance of twenty-two yards. 

[A wooden frame, which may be procured fi-om any cricket- 
outfitter, ensures accuracy in pitching the wickets and 
marking (with whitewash) the creases. As the popping 
crease is "unlimited in length," it follows that the 
batsman is in his ground if he is behind, not the 
line as actually drawn, but that line as it would be 
if produced indefinitely across the ground.] 

VII. It shall not be lawful for either party during a match, 
without the consent of the other, to alter the ground by rolling, 
watering, covering, mowing, or beating, except at the com- 
mencement of each innings, when the ground shall be swept and 
rolled, unless the side next going in object to it. This rule is 
not meant to prevent the striker from beating the ground with his 
bat near to the spot where he stands during the innings, nor to 
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prevent the bowler from filling up holes with saw-dnst, &c, 
when the ground shall be wet. 

VIII. After rain the Wickets may be changed with the 
consent of both parties. 

IX. The BOWLER shall deliver the ball with one foot on 
the ground behind the bowling crease, and within the return 
crease, and shall bowl one over before he changes Wickets, 
which he shall be permitted to do twice in the same innings ; 
and no bowler shall bowl more tlian two overs in succession. 

[ With one foot, that is with the whole of one foot, behind. 

If so much as the tip of the toe touches the bowling 

crease, or if the side of the foot touches the retium 

crease, the bowler is "No-balled." See notes on 

Law XL and XLIV.] 

X. The ball must be bowled. If thrown or jerked the Um- 
pire shall call "No Ball." 

[See chapter on Bowling, page 34.] 

XI. He may require the Striker at the wicket from which he 
is bowling to stand on that side of it which he may direct 

[This law means simply that the batsman is not to stand 

in the bowler's way.] 

XIT. If the Bowler shall toss the ball over the Striker's head, 
or bowl it so wide that in the opinion of the Umpire it shall not 
be fairly within the reach of the batsman, he shall adjudge one 
run to the party receiving the innings, either with or without an 
appeal, which shall be put down to the score of Wide Balls ; 
such ball shall not be reckoned as one of the four balls ; but if 
the batsman shall by any means bring himself within reach of 
the ball, the run shall not be adjudged. 

[The word "so" before the word "toss," would make 
this law clearer. The batsman may "duck " to avoid 
the ball, so that it goes over his head, but the ball does 
not become a wide in consequence. See Law XLV.] 

XIII. If the bowler deliver a "No Ball," or a "Wide 
Ball," the striker shall be allowed as many runs as he can get, 
and he shall not be put out except by running out. In the 
event of no run being obtained by any other means, then one run 
shall be added to the score of " No Balls," or " Wide Balls," as 
the case may be. All runs obtained for "Wide Balls" to be 
scored to " Wide Balls." (The names of the bowlers who bowl 
**Wide Balls," or "No Balls," in future to be placed on the 
score, to show the parties by whom either score is made. ) If 
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the ball shall first touch any part of the striker's dress or person 
(except his hands) the Umpire shall call "Leg Bye." 

[This law might be amended with advantage in several 

respects. The last clause as it stands is absurd. 

If the Umpire carried out its instructions literally, a 

leg-bye would be scored off every ball that chances to 

hit the striker. Of course, the Umpire only calls 

" Leg Bye " when a run is made.] 

XIV. At the beginning of each innings the Umpire shall call 
" Play," from that time to the end of each innings no trial ball 
shall be allowed to any bowler. 

[As a matter of fact, a new bowler often bowls a ball, 

though not at the wicket, **just to get the stiffness out 

of his arm" before he begins.] 

XV. The STRIKER IS OUT if either of the bails be bowled 
off, or if a stump be bowled out of the ground. 

[But see Law XXXV.] 

XVI. Or, if the ball from the stroke of the bat, or hand, but 
not the wrist, be held before it touch the ground, although it 
be hugged to the body of the catcher. 

XVII. Or, if in striking, or at any other time while the ball 
shall be in play, both his feet shall be over the popping crease, 
and his wicket put down, except his bat be grounded within it. 

[The word "over "here means "not within," i.e.^ either 

outside, or on, or not touching the ground within 

the popping crease. But if the striker hits a ball back 

into his partner's wicket, the latter is not out unless he 

is then off his ground, and the ball after being hit has 

been touched by one of the side which is fielding. As 

to the ball being " in play," see Law XXIX.] 

XVIII. Or, if in striking at the ball he hit down his 
wicket. 

[He is not out for hitting down his wicket in running, or in 
any other way than in "striking at the ball."] 

XIX. Or, if under pretence of running, or otherwise, either 
of the strikers prevent a ball from being caught, the striker of 
the ball is out. 

[According to the accepted construction of this law the 
striker is out if he obstructs a fieldsman in fielding any 
ball, not merely in making a catch as here implied.] 
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XX. Or, if the ball be stnidc, and he wiUiillj strike it 
again. 

[But see Law XXXIV. The ''wilfiil strikii^'' here means 

striking, with intent to score ^ «^ a ball already hit by 

either himself or his partner.] 

XXI. Or, if in running, the wicket be struck down by a 
throw, or by the hand or arm (with ball in hand) before his bat 
(in hand) or some part of his person be grounded over the pop- 
ping crease. But if both the bails be ofi^ a stump must be 
struck out of the ground. 

["Ball in hand" means in the same hand. A man must 

not hold the ball in one hand and put the wicket 

down with the other. If all the stumps have been 

already knocked out of the ground, one of them 

must be stuck up again, and again knocked down, to 

put the striker out] 

XXII. Or, if any part of the striker's dress knock down the 
wicket. 

[The words "in striking at the ball" are understood, 

though a contrary inference might be drawn from this 

law being placed here, instead of as part of Law 

XVIII. If in the act of striking (not in running) a man's 

hat is blown off, and knocks down the wicket, he is out.] 

XXIII. Or, if the striker touch or take up the ball while in 
play, unless at the request of the opposite party. 

XXIV. Or, if with any part of his person he stop the ball, 
which in the opinion of the Umpire at the bowler's wicket, shall 
have been pitched in a straight line from it to the striker's wicket, 
and would have hit it. 

[An appalling nimiber of wrong decisions under this 
law are given by Umpires. Roughly speaking, we 
may say that a round-hand bowler, unless he bowls 
"over the wicket," or the ball "breaks back," will 
scarcely ever bowl a ball of good pitch from which the 
batsman can fairly be "1. b. w." The difficulty of 
doing so will, of course, be increased or diminished, 
according as the ball is delivered from near the return 
crease, or from near the wicket. But with a pitched- 
up ball the case is different] 
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XXV. If the players have crossed each other, he that runs 
for the wicket which is put down is out. 

[In other words, the batsman is out who is nearest ta the 

wicket which is put down.] 

XXVI. A ball being caught, no run shall be reckoned. 
[Even if a run has been completed, while the ball is in the 

air, before the catch is actually made.] 

XXVII. A striker being run out, that run which he and his 
partner were attempting shall not be reckoned. 

[But any runs previously made for the same hit are of course 

scored.] 

XXVIII. If a lost ball be called, the striker shall be allowed 
six runs ; but if more than six shall have been run before lost 
ball shall have been called, then the striker shall have all which 
have been run. 

[It is usual to fix a certain number of runs to be 

allowed for each ball hit out of the ground, into the 

tent or pavilion, or to other places agreed upon. A 

ball which passes under the rope of a tent is considered 

as hit into the tent. In this case, as when ** lost ball " 

is called, the ball becomes dead, and if the batsman 

chance to be out of his ground when the ball is thrown 

up, he cannot in such case be run out.] 

XXIX. After the ball shall have been finally settled in the 
wicket-keeper's or bowler's hand, it shall be considered dead ; 
but when the bowler is about to deliver the ball, if the striker at 
the wicket go outside the popping crease before such actual 
delivery, the said bowler may put him out, unless (with reference 
to the 2 1st law) his bat in hand, or some part of his person be 
within the popping crease. 

[The bowler **puts him out," as in Law XXI.] 

XXX. The striker shall not retire from his wicket and return 
to it to complete his innings after another has been in, without 
the consent of the opposite party. 

[This consent, however, is given as a matter of course 

in cases of injury in play.] 

XXXI. No substitute shall in any case be allowed to stand 
out, or run between wickets for another person 'W'ithout the 
consent of the opposite party ; and in case any person shall be 
allowed to run for another, the striker shall be out if either he 
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the end bowled to stands on the on-side, about a 
dozen j^ards from the popping crease, and in a line with 
it. This law is held to authorize an Umpire (on being 
appealed to) to order a striker out for any imfair play, 
whether expressly provided against by Law {e.g., XIX) 
or not, and to decide any disputed point, even if the 
question of fairness or unfairness is not expressly in- 
volved. The Umpire's decision is final, and should 
never be objected to, protested against, or even re- 
marked upon, however unjust it may appear to be.] 

XXXVII. The Umpires in all matches shall pitch fair 
wickets, and the parties shall toss up for choice of innings. The 
Umpires shall change wickets after each party has had one 
innings. 

[The "change" relates to the position of the Umpires; 

the wickets are unchanged. The Umpire who has 

stood at one end goes to the other "after each party 

has had one innings," and vice versd.] 

XXXVIII. They shall allow two minutes for each striker to 
come in, and ten minutes between each innings. When the 
Umpire shall call ** Play," the party refusing to play shall lose 
the match. 

[This **two minutes" is the extreme limit. But the 

next man to go in shoidd always be ready to go to the 

wicket as soon as a batsman is out, without any delay 

at all] 

XXXIX. They are not to order a striker out unless appealed 
to by the adversaries. 

[See note on Law XXXVI.] 

XL. But if one of the bowler's feet be not on the groimd be- 
hind the bowling crease and within the return crease when he 
shall deliver the ball, the Umpire at his wicket, imasked, must 
call **NobaU." 

[Of course he may bowl with doik feet behind the 
crease if he wish to do so. As to no balls see Law 
XIIL] 

XLL If either of the strikers run a short run, the Umpire 
must call " One short." 

[And such run is not to be scored.] 
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XLII. No Umpire shall be allowed to bet. 

XLIII. No Umpire is to be changed during a match, imless 
with the consent of both parties, except in case of violation of 
the 42nd law ; then either party may dismiss the transgressor. 

XLIV. After the delivery of four balls, the Umpire must call 
** Over, "but not imtil the ball shall be finally settled in the 
wicket-keeper's or bowler's hand ; the ball shall then be con- 
sidered dead ; nevertheless, if an idea be entertained that either 
of the strikers is out, a question may be put previously to, but 
not after, the delivery of the next ball. 

[In one-day matches it is usual, in order to save 

time, to bowl either five or six balls to an over. In 

such matches the number should be settled between the 

parties before commencing play. The Umpire must 

satisfy himself that the ball is ** fiinally settled " before 

he calls "over."] 

XLV. The Umpire must take especial care to call **No ball** 
instantly upon delivery ; "Wide ball" as soon as it shall pass 
the striker. 

[So that you can hit at a "No ball" without fear of 

consequences, as you cannot be out off it except by 

being run out.] 

XLVI. The players who go in second shall follow their* 
innings, if they have obtained & runs less than their antagonists, 
except in matches limited to only one day's play, when the 
number shall be limited to 60 instead of 80. 

XL VII. When one of the strikers shall have been put out, 
the use of the bat shall not be allowed to any person until the 
next striker shall come in. 

Note. — The committee of the Marylebone Club think it 
desirable that, previously to the commencement of a match, one 
of each side should be declared the manager of it ; and that the 
♦new laws with respect to substitutes may be carried out in a 
spirit of fairness and mutual concession. It is their wish that such 
substitutes be allowed in all reasonable cases, and that the 
Umpire should inquire if it is done with the consent of the 
manager of the opposite side. 

Complaints having been made that it is the practice of some 
players when at the wicket to make holes in the ground for a 
footing, the committee are of opinion that the Umpires should 
be empowered to prevent it 

* Laws XXXI and XXXII, passed in 1854. 
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LAWS OF SINGLE WICKET. 

I. When there shall be less than five players on a side, 
bounds shall be placed 22 yards each m a line from the off and 
leg stump; 

II. The ball must be hit before the bounds to entitle the 
striker to run, which run cannot be obtained unless he touch the 
bowling stump or crease in a line with his bat or some part of 
his person, or go beyond them, returning to the popping 
crease. 

III. When the striker shall hit the ball, one of his feet must 
be on the ground, and behind the popping crease, otherwise the 
Umpire shall call "No hit." 

I V. When there shall be less than five players on a side, 
neither byes nor overthrows shall be allowed, nor shall the 
striker be caught out behind the wicket, nor stumped out. 

V. The fieldsman must return the ball so that it shall cross 
the play between the wicket and the bowling stump, or between 
the bowling stump and the bounds ; the striker may run till the 
ball be so returned. 

VI. After the striker shall have made one run, if he start 
again he must touch the bowling stump, and turn before the ball 
cross the play to entitle him to another. 

VII. The striker shall be entitled to three runs for lost ball, 
and the same number for ball stopped with hat, with reference to 
the 28th and 33rd laws of double wicket. 

VIII. When there shall be more than four players on a side, 
there shall be no bounds. All hits, byes, and overthrows shall 
then be allowed. 

IX. The bowler is subject to the same laws as at double 
wicket. 

X. No more than one minute shall be allowed between each 
ball. 

BETS. 

I. No bet upon any match is payable unless it be played out 
or given up. 

II. If the runs of one player be betted against those of 
another, the bet depends on the first innings, unless otherwise 
specified. 

III. If the bet be made on both innings, and one party beat 
the other in one innings, the runs of the first shall determine it. 

IV. If the other party go in a second time, then the bet must 
be determined by the number on the score. 
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BATTING. 



"Make you ready your bats." 

Coridlanus, 

We have heard of its being possible — ^though we 
never precisely understood the phrase — to enclose the 
Iliad in a nutshell ; but we beheve that it would be 
almost as easy to epitomize the whole duty of man in^ 
an essay, or to write the history of things in general 
in a paragraph, as to treat the science of batting 
adequately in the single chapter which we are able to 
devote to it. A few general principles, a few rough 
hints, are all that we can pretend to give. And, 
without further preface, we plunge at once into this 
very large subject. 

Let us first, in imagination, betake ourselves to 
Lords, and watch the play of a first-rate batsman like 
Carpenter or Mr. W. G. Grace. The first thing that we 
notice is, how very few balls pass the striker. It is 
not that he hits them all hard, but that wherever the 
ball comes, it is almost sure to be met by the bat, and 
to find the whole face of the bat presented towards it 
Moreover, the batsman seems always to strike the 
ball from above, and therefore to have no difficulty in 
hitting it down. And how tremendously his bat 
drives ! Why, he appeared only to block that last 
ball, and yet it has gone between mid-ofi" and the 
bowler, so hard that an easy " fourer " is the result 
Notice, too, how lightly he holds his bat. There is 
no stiffness about his grasp. It is only in the ver}- act 
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of Striking that his fingers tighten round the handle. 
The flexibility of his wrists is immense. His left 
elbow is always turned towards the advancing ball. 
His attitude and movements are easy. The weight 
of his body rests for the most part on his right leg, 
except when he cuts (at an ofi" ball) and moves that 
leg to the ofi" side in doing so. Indecision seems un- 
known to him. You cannot help thinking that batting 
must be a very simple art : his play appears to be so 
much a matter of course, and so entirely without 
eflfort 

But you, Mr. Tyro, however great may be your 
natural aptitude for the game, have a great deal to do 
before you can acquire the combination of mechanical 
skill and good judgment which makes a fine batsman. 
Of course practice must come before theory. Unless 
you can hit a ball, it is of no earthly use to you to 
know how it ought to be hit ; and your first lessons 
may well be solely in hitting. Go to your practice- 
wicket, and endeavour to hit hard, no matter how or 
where, every ball that is bowled to you. Your eye 
and hand will thus become accustomed to work 
together, and the habit of judging accurately the pace 
and the rise of the ball will be acquired, while your 
muscles will gain freedom and power. Stand upright, 
so as to hit the ball from above. Do not grasp the 
bat as if your hands were glued to it. Let there be 
one joint at your wrists, and another joint, as it were, 
between your hands and the bat, both joints having 
free play till the actual moment when the bat strikes 
the ball, but becoming at that moment more or less 
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rigid. Do not shuffle your body about in ungainly 
attitudes ; but be firm on your legs. Good hitting 
comes first from the wrists, secondly from the anns, 
and only in a small degree from the body. 

By the time you have schooled your eye and hand 
to act in concert, and to time the ball, you will have 
found that there are some balls which it is almost 
impossible to hit hard, and this knowledge naturally 
leads you to the study of defence. Before entering 
upon this question, it may be convenient for us to 
mention one or two preliminary matters. 

As to the weight of the bat, each man must judge 
for himself A very light bat rarely drives well; a 
very heavy bat is too unwieldy for cutting. The 
handle should not be too thick for the hand to grasp 
it thoroughly; but the size of a man's hands, the 
strength of his wrists, and his individual inclination 
must settle these points ; for no inflexible rule can be 
laid down. 

You must use your own judgment too, as to 
whether you will or will not wear pads. The one 
advantage of pads is, that they save you some hard 
knocks. Their disadvantages are, that the ball often 
glances off them into the wicket, and that, to a greater 
or less extent, they impede your movements both in 
batting and running. But if your nerves will not 
allow you, without pads, to play at a leg ball without 
flinching, you had much better wear them. 

As to gloves, there can be no hesitation in saying 
that it is imprudent to play without them. If they 
are well made, with the inside cut away, and fit very 
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loosely round the wrists, they are not an incumbrance, 
and they may save you some broken fingers. Further- 
more, they may prevent the loss of some runs ; for if 
you get a hard knock on the bare fingers, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to play steadily immediately afterwards. 

In taking guard, see that the umpire who gives it 
to you stands, not merely on the side bowled from, 
but at the exact spot whence the ball is delivered. 
Hold your bat up straight, on the popping crease, 
and ask for " middle " guard. At the point on the 
crease where the centre of your bat hides the middle 
stump from the umpire's eye, make a small mark just 
sufficient to be a guide to you in judging the general 
direction of the ball. Many players take guard in 
front of the two-leg stumps instead of the middle, 
which seems rather a lop-sided plan. But however 
this may be, remember always that the ball, not the 
block-hole, is what you have to think about, and that 
keeping your bat in the block-hole will not guard your 
wicket 

Stand in an upright position, with your right, or 
pivot, leg just within the crease ; and take care that 
you keep it there, or you will give the wicket keeper 
a chance of stumping you. By no means adopt the 
plan of keeping your bat in the block-hole till the ball 
is close upon you, and then taking it up to hit. Hold 
your bat in the air, pendulum-fashion, in a line 
between the bowler's hand and the wicket, and accord- 
ing to the pitch of the ball you must decide whether 
to play it forward or back. We will proceed to discuss 
each of those styles separately. 
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Forward play consists in meeting the ball at or near 
its pitch. The left leg must be advanced, and when 
it is firmly planted, the bat must be brought straight 
and fiill against the ball itself; not merely to the place 
where you fancy from the pitch it ought to be. Any- 
body can follow the ball with the eye from the bowler's 
hand to the pitch. But to do so after it pitches is a 
much harder matter, and one that can only be properly 
accomplished after long training. Tighten your right 
hand, allowing, however, free play to the wrist, and 
turn your left so that the palm and finger nails of that 
hand are towards the bowler. If you attempt to play 
forward without this movement, the arm will stiffen, 
and both freedom and force will be lost ; whereas the 
act of turning the left hand will send the left elbow 
forward and ensure your presenting the whole face of 
the bat — ^held straight, not across the wicket — towards 
the ball. But your actions must be easy and un- 
cramped ; there must be no wild plunging out or 
awkward shuffling about. Decide at once how to 
play, and you will have plenty of time. Do not be in 
a hurry. Remember that the best drive is that which 
never leaves the ground. The nearer to the actual 
pitch that a ball is hit, the less likely it is to go up in 
the air, and the further will it travel ; and remember, 
too, that you cannot play a ball properly unless it is 
within easy reach. If to play a ball forward you 
would have to advance your bat further than you have 
advanced your left foot, rely upon it that the ball is 
one that should have been patiently waited for, and 
not played out at But legitimate forward play is 
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calculated to stop and render harmless some of the 
balls which would, if not smothered as soon as they 
pitch, be most difficult to play. Always keep the left 
shoulder forward, or the bat will be pulled out of the 
perpendicular and the wicket be left almost unde- 
fended. 

So far, your play has been all " forward ;" but as 
bowlers will not for ever be accommodating enough to 
pitch balls which you can safely play out at, we must 
proceed to consider back play. There is one advan- 
tage which back play possesses, and that is that you 
see more of the course of the ball after it has pitched 
than you do in forward play. The shorter its pitch, 
or, in other words, the longer its hop, the more easily 
can it be followed by the eye. The merest tyro can 
hit a thorough long-hop. And by playing back you 
may make a long-hop of what would be a difficult 
ball to tackle if you played forward to it. But as you 
must be careful not to give the wicket-keeper a chance 
of stumping because you go too far forward, so now 
you must be careful not to knock your wicket down by 
going too far back. If the ball shoot, the bat must 
be grounded as near the wicket as possible, and a 
bowler who delivers many shooters has a great ten- 
dency to drive batsmen back upon their wickets. To 
stop a shooter requires great quickness and accuracy. 
The slower the bowling, as a rule, the more fatal, 
because more unexpected, is the shooter. A lob that 
shoots is an exceedingly uncomfortable sort of balL 
If, on the other hand, a ball bumps, it is very often 
hard to dispose of it without giving a catch. Happy 
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is the man who can command himself sufficiently to 
apply Lord Melbourne's advice, " Can't you leave it 
alone ? " — to balls too high to strike the wicket, and 
too " bumpy " to be hit down. But, of course, there 
are many bumping balls which are too straight to be 
"left alone," and it is exceedingly hard to avoid 
sending such balls into the hands of slip or of third 
man. With the left shoulder thrown well forward, 
however, and with a dexterous turn of the wrist, which 
nothing but practice can teach, you will find that even 
the most unpleasant-looking " bumpers " can often — 
to use the "sporting reporter's" pet phrase — be 
" steered through the slips " without your career being 
suddenly cut short by a catch. 

It does not fall within the scope of this little work 
to particularize all the different hits which have re- 
ceived distinctive names from cricketers. The chief 
hit of the most rustic players is to long field on, 
where they succeed in placing a great many off-balls. 
This is cricket at its rudest, though the hit is a fine 
one if legitimately made. The perfection of brilliant 
batting is shown in the "cut," and the prodigious 
force which is imparted to the ball when the best 
batsmen execute this stroke by what seems to be a 
mere turn of the wrist and a pat, is perfectly wonderful 
to the uninitiated. The writer has a lively remem- 
brance of some of Carpenter's cuts, more than ten 
years ago, when that professional was engaged at a 
certain public school as " cricket coach " — cuts that 
whizzed past the unfortunate Point like a bullet from 
a chassep6t. In cutting, make the left your pivot-leg. 
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and advance the right leg briskly to the off-side, 
almost in the act of hitting. But the stroke is one 
which no book can teach. Select a good model (we 
believe that Carpenter is still facile princeps in this 
particular point) and imitate him. As regards leg- 
hitting, some men seem to have an innate faculty for 
it, which others never succeed in acquiring. George 
Parr is probably one of the neatest leg-hitters 
of the present day, and he has few rivals in the 
power of hitting the ball early or late according 
as the long leg has been placed " sharp " or " square." 
But these are refinements into which we need not 
enter. We only venture to inculcate some general 
principles ; practice must supply examples. However, 
there is one old-fashioned hit for which we must con- 
fess a special weakness, and on which we feel much 
inclined to dilate, the more so as it is so rarely used 
nowadays. A ball that, well pitched, comes straight 
for the leg stump, or just wide of the wicket on the 
leg side, is always difficult to dispose of safely. This 
difficulty may be obviated by the draw, by which the 
ball is played between the striker and the wicket 
Move back your right foot enough to allow the ball 
to pass, and hold your bat perpendicularly, so as to 
receive the ball full upon it. The natural bias of the 
ball, aided by a slight turn of the wrist, will cause it 
to glide off in any direction between square-leg and 
long-stop, and you will have foiled the bowler in 
his most dangerous attack. It seems a pity that 
this hit should have gone out of fashion, seeing 
that the present style of fast bowling (especially 
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left-hand bowling that twists towards the leg side) is 
particularly favourable to its execution. It is by no 
means easy to place a fieldsman to save the run off 
the draw, as it is difficult to judge at what precise 
angle, within the wide range which we have indicated, 
the ball will go off. We have always fancied that this 
is the hit alluded to in " Tom Brown's Schooldays," 
where the Captain of the Rugby Eleven shows his 
admiration of the play of one of his team by shouting 
" Well played, Johnson — nothing but that turn of the 
wrist could have saved him, and he has put it to leg 
for a safe one." The draw has been well described as 
a "hanging guard;" it is really little more than 
blocking the ball at the right moment at a proper 
angle, while it adds to, rather than diminishes, its im- 
petus. We believe that the merits of the draw deserve 
more trial than players usually give, and that some 
day a reaction will set in in favour of this exceedingly 
safe, simple, and useful hit 

How to play lobs is a question as to which there are 
very different opinions. Generally speaking, however, 
we should say that lobs ought to be played forward to, 
and should be smothered before the spin has time to 
take effect The position of the field will guide you 
— ^vaguely, of course — ^as to where to hit ; and above 
all things, it is necessary to avoid swiping wildly up 
in the air, or rushing far out of your ground to meet 
the ball, both which plans may answer once or twice, 
but are equally certain to result in the ultimate fall of 
your wicket. 

To know when to run and when not to ran is one 
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of the highest qualifications of a good cricketer. Judi- 
cious discrimination in this is everything. Always back 
up as the ball is delivered, not before, or the bowler 
may put your wicket down under Law XXIX. Re- 
member that if the ball is hit slowly tbwards a fields- 
man you have often time to run before it reaches him; 
whereas if the ball were hit hard to the same fieldsman 
a run would be impossible ; and in the same way you 
must watch the throwing-up. A run that is stolen 
while coverpoint gently rolls the ball to the wicket is 
very sweet ; and if you know something about the 
fieldsman — that he generally fumbles the ball or 
generally picks it up sharply, or that he is or is not 
a good thrower, your knowledge may often guide 
you as to whether you should run or not. But 
always be decided as to this. Never hesitate; 
above all things, never change your mind. If you 
hit a ball in fi-ont of the wicket it is your business to 
call your partner to run ; if behind the wicket, it is his 
business to call you. Do not be afraid of the sound 
of your own voice, but take care to let your partner 
know for certain whether you intend to run or not 
If you are backing-up, and start the instant you are 
called (which you should always do, trusting your 
partner implicitly, unless there is time to stop him 
with a decided " No !"), you will very seldom be run 
out. Hesitation or vacillation is worth several ad- 
ditional fieldsmen to the out-side. It is perfectly 
wonderful what sharp runs may be made with com- 
plete safety by two men who understand each other 
thoroughly, and who are quick on their legs. Jupp 
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and Humphrey have often done great things in this 
way. Such runners often demoralize the field, and 
overthrows occur in plenty. Never omit to run for a 
catch. If it is held, you lose nothing by running ; if 
it is missed, you are safe. If you and your partner 
are standing on different sides of the wickets let each 
man, to avoid collisions, run on his own side ; if not, 
let each man run to his own right, keeping his eyes 
open. If the ground is wet, take care not to run 
over the place where the bowling pitches. Never nm 
too far. As Shakspeare says — 






We may outrun 
By violent swiftness, that which we ran at, 
"And lose by over-ranning." 

Some people have a bad habit of rushing past the 
wicket when they only expect to make a "single," and 
then, in case of an overthrow, they are unprepared to 
run again. Always be ready to turn at the popping- 
crease, so as not to lose any distance. Run up to it, 
pushing your bat before you on the ground. Men who 
run with their bats in the air are constantly run out in 
cases where they would have been safely " in " if they 
had adopted the contrary practice, the advantages of 
which are unquestionable. 

We have no sympathy with the affectation which 
makes an extraordinary fuss about the presence of a 
small boy a quarter of a mile behind the bowler's arm. 
But there is no doubt that a moveable background is a 
substantial disadvantage to the batsman, and although 
we heartily wish that the disadvantage had never been 
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detected, at the cost of all the stoppages of play that 
perpetually occur on this account, we must counsel 
the batsman, if a herd of bullocks or a few hundred 
schoolboys are passing behind the arm of the bowler, 
to appeal to him to pause until the coast is clear. 

Finally, we must inculcate on our readers the 
supreme necessity for patience at cricket. If you 
swipe at a good ball simply because you are tired of 
playing steadily you will soon have your career cut 
short. The really successful cricketer is the man who 
is as well prepared to stop a good ball in the third 
as in the first hour of his innings. People who 
"go in for a swipe" generally "come out with a 
duck." 

At the beginning of this chapter we have sum- 
marized what we consider to be the essentials of good 
batting : viz., an upright attitude, suppleness of wrist,, 
freedom of action, quickness of eye, and accurate 
timing of the ball. We cannot conclude better than 
by quoting some words of advice written to a boy 
trying to qualify himself for his school eleven by one 
who is now the Nestor of cricket, and who was one of 
the best players and hardest hitters of about twenty 
years ago: — "Practise the golden rules of batting, 
— left shoulder forward, — head beyond the foot with 
weight well upon it ; arms, wrists, and hands quite 
free and lissome, — turning left hand." 
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BOWLING. 

** A marvellcnis good ne^bonr, £adth, and a very good bowler." 

Lovis Labour Lost, 

You want to know what bowling is ? We are sony to 
say that we can only answer that question by what 
logicians call the process of elimination, that is, by 
telling you what it is not Bowling, then, according 
to the laws of cricket, is not throwing and not jerking. 
Propel the ball with your hand from wicket to wicket 
as you like, provided you don't throw it and don't 
jerk it, and you will undoubtedly bowl it Then you 
will of course wish to be informed what is a throw 
and what is a jerk, in order that you may avoid them. 
A very natural desire, but one that we are unable to 
gratify on paper. Ask somebody to show you, and if 
you are not satisfied then, read Aristotle on Propul- 
sion, where you will find that the sage enters very 
particularly into the question {^^pi twv lepx^^^-^^ 
jerks), or if he does not, it is a serious defect in his 
essay. 

In the old days of cricket, the only style of bowling 
was what we now call underhand. It once chanced, 
however, that an enthusiastic cricketer had enticed 
the ladies of his family into the practice ground, and 
as they bowled to him he observed that they were 
able to propel the ball with greater effect when they 
swung their arms almost at right angles to their bodies 
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than when they adopted the ordinary method of bowl- 
ing with the arm close to the side. He found nothing 
in the laws of cricket to make this new style illegal, it 
being clearly neither a throw nor a jerk ; he adopted 
it ; the fashion spread ; and, with the celebrated Lilly- 
white for its exponent, the so-called round-hand bowl- 
ing soon practically superseded the old underhand. 
It is possible that some of the underhand bowlers of 
fifty years ago, about whose feats the laudatores tem- 
pdris (uti tell us so much, would be formidable oppo- 
nents to our best batsmen nowadays. In fact, when 
we remember how very often an indifferent underhand 
bowler gets wickets, we can hardly doubt it. But we must 
not forget that they bowled on rough grounds, which 
made the balls commit fearful and wonderful eccen- 
tricities, very puzzling to the batsman, which the level 
lawns of the present day would not do. However 
this may be, fast underhand has rarely been seen of 
late years in first-class matches, and although it ha^ 
been re-introduced by Mr. Thornton, it is never likely 
to become very popular again. Regarding it, then, as 
being, like long whist, practically obsolete, we need 
not say anything more about it But though we should 
not advise you as a bowler to adopt this style, we warn 
you, as a batsman, not to despise it when the time 
comes, as it often does to those who play in country 
matches, when you are opposed to a real straight, fast 
underhand-bowling rustic. To say the least of it, the 
ball requires watching. As to slow underhand, or 
"lob" bowling, however, we shall presently have a 
few words to say. 

D 2 
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To become a good round-hand bowler — -as, in fact, ' 
to become a good anything — a great deal of prac- 
tice is required. The art is partly mechanical and 
partly intellectuaL In other words, a man ought 
to bowl with his head as well as with his hands. 
But the mechanical part of the business must be 
learnt first It is useless to know the precise spot 
where a ball ought to pitch, unless you can pitch it 
there or thereabouts. How, then, the tyro will ask, 
is he to acquire a command over the ball ? Let him 
set up two stumps, twenty-two yards apart, and place 
on the ground, at distances varying from four to six 
)rards from the stump towards which he bowls, a small 
piece of paper to pitch at. By practising assiduously 
he may at length succeed in obtaining sufficient 
mastery over the ball to enable him to pitch it within 
a few inches of the mark nearly every time, and when 
he has accomplished this he has the primary qualifica- 
tion for a bowler. Pace and twist are, comparatively, 
mere accessories, pitch is everything for the beginner. 

But when the learner has become tolerably pro- 
ficient in the mechanism of bowling, he must be 
taught how to apply his skill to the best advantage. He 
must suit his style to particular batsmen, whose weak 
points he will soon find out, if he keeps his wits about 
him. It sounds paradoxical to say so, but we believe 
that many more men are got out with bad balls than 
with good ones. We have seen Marten bowl four 
wickets in succession with Yorkers.* We have seen 

♦ A Yorker may be defined as a ball that pitches between 
the popping crease and the stumps, being something between a 
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one of the finest bats of a few years ago, who could 
never resist the temptation of a swipe to long field on, 
caught at a distance of over loo yards fi-om the wicket 
off a half'VoUey bowled on purpose that he might hit 
it into the hands of a man sent there on purpose to 
catch him. You must endeavour to find out the 
diaracter of a man's batting, and (to use the official 
phrase) " govern yourself accordingly." This is really 
intellectual work. For instance, a man's defence of 
the leg stump may be his weak point ; the intellectual 
bowler will direct every ball at that stump, sometimes 
short, sometimes pitched up, faster or slower, twist or 
no twist, till the batsman at last makes a mistake, and 
down goes his wicket. Lillywhite, we have heard, 
used to say, " I suppose if I was to think before I 
bowled every ball, nobody wouldn't never get no 
runs." But there are few things so pleasant to see as 
a good bowler's attack on the wicket defended by a 
steady, resolute player. Watch his tactics. See, he 
knows his adversary is a fine leg hitter, and yet he 
has taken away his long leg, and bowls every ball 
straight And now the batsman cannot help thinking 
what an excellent opening there is for his favourite 
hit, and how pleasant a sixer would be. Still, every 
ball is straight. Now he thinks he sees his chance 
and swings round for a leg hit; but, look at his 
wicket. The wily bowler gives the ball a little more 
pace with a little more twist, and the wicket falls. 
And such instances might be multiplied ad iftfinitum, 

"tice" and a full pitch, just as a "tice" is something between a 
half-voUey and a Yorker. 
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A nearly wide ball on the off side, which the striker 
can only just reach with the end of his bat, is one with 
which Mr. R. D. Walker (to name one of the wiliest 
of head bowlers) has disposed of countless wickets. 
Why ! the mere moral satisfaction of securing a 
victim by a well-set trap of this kind, is a good re- 
ward for a well-spent life ! You see a batsman's leg 
in front of the wicket ; if you can solve the problem 
how to pitch a ball on his toe, you are lucky. You 
observe that he has a tendency to leave his ground, and 
your wicket-keeper is not quite first rate. Bowl a ball 
easy for the latter to take, and tempting to the former 
to go out at (rather a difficult feat perhaps), and a 
stump-out may send the batsman back to his fiiends. 
If a man is weak on the leg side, bowl at his leg 
stump, and vice versd. If you can learn to give a ball, 
now and then, a little faster or a little slower than 
usual, without your intention of doing so being visible 
in your action, so Vnuch the better. But it is only 
first-rate bowlers (who do not want any advice of ours) 
who can make frequent changes in the pace of their 
bowling without injuring its precision. The arm gets 
habituated to a certain amount of power being thrown 
into its swing, and too rude an alteration may spoil its 
" go " altogether. It is well to be able to bowl from 
either side of the wicket, as changing sides may puzzle 
your opponent We would recommend that your 
run to the wicket be not too long; four or five 
paces is usually enough. As to the height of your 
arm and the various evolutions which bowlers go 
throuj^h before they reach the wicket, of course every 
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one must please himself. We may suggest, however, 
that if you can keep your hand, at the moment of 
delivery, level with, or even a little below your shoulder, 
you will find that your bowling will be hardest to play, 
though possibly the higher you raise your arm, the 
easier it is to bowl straight. A good bowler should 
be able to alter the height of his arm at pleasure, as 
such an alteration has its effect on the rise of the ball, 
and is calculated to puzzle and mislead the batsman. 
But here we are getting to refinements, as to which 
practical experience will teach much more than any 
remarks of ours. 

The student, if he have any aptitude for the work, 
will soon leam to pitch almost where he likes, at the 
same time being able to hit the wicket pretty fre- 
quently. But here let us at once say that without 
something more than this, he can never become a 
fine bowler. It is, no doubt, a good deal to be able 
to bowl straight and accurately, but there is a higher 
flight than this. How is it that a man will bowl one 
year so that he can hardly be played, while the next 
year, though he have kept his precision, the difficulty 
of his bowling is gone ? It is that he has lost the 
power of giving ** spin " to the ball, and this power is 
the bowler's sacred fire. " Spin " is not twist, it is 
that which gives the ball a tendency to twist, break 
back, shoot, pop up, or, in fact, do something 
eccentric. The best bowlers never know how they 
impart this "spin" to the ball; the hackneyed in- 
stance of the power of spin is the old story of Lilly- 
white undertaking that he nvou\4. \iQw\ ^ "^"^ '^^^ 
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should travel farther than one of Dean's, a much faster 
bowler; and "Lilly" won. There could not be a 
better illustration ; it shows what life there is in a ball 
with a good spin on it. We have often heard a first- 
rate bowler say that he never could tell how he 
bowled ; all he knew was that on days when he bowled 
well, a little hard com would form on the point of his 
finger, clearly showing where the spin came from. So 
our beginner cannot calculate with certainty on acquir- 
ing a power of spin ; the quality may come to him, or 
it may not ; but, if it do not, he can never rank as 
quite a first-class bowler. 

" Lob " bowling is, we believe, rather undervalued 
at the present day. You scarcely ever see " lobs " 
put on at the beginning of a match. It is not until two 
batsmen are well set, and have " got their eyes in " 
.that these are usually tried. Even at that unfavour- 
able stage, they very often succeed, and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that they would succeed still 
better at the beginning of an innings. But there is 
among some people a prejudice against them, which 
we only notice without attempting to explain. The 
best lob bowlers by a mere turn of the wrist impart 
an enormous amount of twist to the ball, which is 
valuable not so much because it puzzles the batsman 
{for the course of the ball is so slow that he has gene- 
rally little difficulty in following it with his eyes) as 
because unless the bat hits it full, the spin is likely to 
make it rise into the air for a possible catch. As in 
round-hand bowling, variations of pitch and pace, and 
judicious alterations in the position of the fieldsmen 
to suit the play of particular batsmen, are essential. 
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FIELDING. 

"A hit, a palpable hit." 

It has often been remarked that the qualities which 
go to make up a good cricketer are to a great extent 
the same as those which are popularly supposed to 
be necessary for '* a successful man." Determina- 
tion, activity, quickness, courage : these are the sort 
of qualities we mean. But perhaps in no other de- 
partment of the game is this so much the case as in 
fielding. To be a good field, a man must unite all 
these qualities, and must add to them foresight, and a 
faculty of being always on the alert (shall we say 
alertitude). A fieldsman is no dummy, no piece of 
machinery, sent by his captain to a certain place to 
stop and throw in any balls that may come to him ; 
very much the reverse. He is, or ought to be, a per- 
son capable of seeing with his intellect as well as 
with his eyes. Watch that fine fieldsman. Curiously 
enough, you think, many more balls seem to go to 
him than to most others, and still more curiously the 
ball nearly always comes easily and with a comfort- 
able hop into his hands. There he shows his art, the 
art of making difficult things easy. The ball wants 
humouring : you must know at what moment to take 
advantage of its weakness for hopping. You must 
learn, and in course of time you will acquire a sort of 
instinct which will enable you to feel, in what position 
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you can best pick up the ball and return it to the 
wicket keeper with the greatest possible quickness of 
action. To the wicket keeper did we say? Well, 
perhaps as a rule, it will be to him : and with the 
greatest quickness — ^well, that it ought generally to 
be. But here is just the point where that intellect 
we spoke of will begin to work. It may say " no use 
throwing to the wicket keeper — ^must run out the other 
batsman by throwing an easy catch to the bowler's 
end." Or it may say, " I can run out whichever bats- 
man I like, suppose I cljoose the better of the two." 
These considerations are so obvious, that we should 
be almost ashamed to urge them if we were not pain- 
fully aware of the feats of those cricketers (alas, their 
name is legion) who always throw to the wrong end, 
or who pelt at the wicket from ten yards off as if they 
were throwing from long leg, or commit any other of 
those thousand eccentricities which have been invented 
apparently for the express purpose of losing matches. 
Such men are said to " lose their heads," or " get 
flurried," but we should credit them with an utter 
want of cricketer's intellect and instinct Not that 
we do not fully admit the difficulty of keeping one's 
presence of mind : — ^ball coming at you fit to cut you 
in two, and wicket-keeper and bowler both shouting 
" sharp in, this end," a position which is enough to 
try anybod/s nerve. Still we say, see what can be 
and is done by good fieldsmen. 

But hitherto we have been supposing that our 
learner has had nothing to do but to pick up the ball, 
and to stand quietly considering to whom he shall 
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return it Far different is the reality. His first care 
is to see that he is in his right place, and he must be 
ready to move, if required, as the bowler or manager 
of the match may suggest. However, a person who 
understands the game well, will generally manage to 
be where he ought. Always obey your instructions, 
and go sharper or squarer, nearer in or farther out, as 
desired. But do not obey them blindly. One com- 
mon fault of theunintellectual fieldsman is the habit of 
remaining exactly where he has been placed, under 
even totally altered conditions of play. Here again 
you must learn to suit your place in the field to the 
striker's play just as much as the bowler would his 
ball, and to alter that place if necessary even after 
every ball. Never grudge trouble, or field in a half- 
and-half sort of way. 

Then you must be ready to start without a half 
second's delay. There is a sort of dash forward, anti- 
cipatory of the ball, which is the characteristic of a 
good fieldsman. Many a run is saved, just as many 
a sprint race is won, by a man who has the first 
quilification of starting quickly. 

This anticipation of the ball is, in fact, the secret 
of all good fielding. It is astonishing what an ad- 
vantage the being under way, in the right direction, 
before a hit is made, gives you in covering that hit 
There is no great difficulty in this ; supposing you to 
have tolerable eyesight and some quickness of move- 
ment, you will be able to judge very early in a ball's 
coiurse whether it is likely to come to you. Fieldsmen 
who, like point or short slip, are close to the wicket, 
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will find it best, when they have seen the ball delivered, 
to carry their eyes to the striker's bat By so doing, 
they will be enabled to see the ball coming off 
the bat, and will be prepared if it should come 
their way. Indeed, many people adopt the plan of 
watching the striker's bat in this manner whatever 
post they may occupy ; and certainly it would seem 
that by no other means can so rapid and accurate a 
judgment be formed of the probable direction of the 
hit. Others, however, object that those who adopt 
this course cannot follow the ball with their eye all 
the way fi*om hand to bat : no doubt a most important 
consideration. Let each man judge for himself how 
he can see best in his own place in the field, and act 
accordingly. As to attitude, we should say generally 
" stand on your toes," but it must be clearly under- 
stood that in giving this direction we do not wish that 
any one should put himself into an absurd position^ 
Far firom it Remember that by exaggeration all 
advantage will be lost We simply mean that, as a 
matter of fact (which anyone can verify for himself), 
the attitude alluded to, viz., a tendency to lean for- 
ward, is that fi-om which a start can be soonest made. 
A fine fieldsman once told us that until this was 
pointed out to him, he had no idea of covering 
ground ; but that this habit of starting quickly once 
acquired, it became a real pleasure to anticipate the 
ball. It is thus we explain how it happens that a 
good field will find so much more to do than a bad 
one ; because he covers so much more ground. And he 
seems to do this with remarkable ease, with very little 
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of that striding and reaching (for everything has been 
accurately judged), and none of that sprawling and. 
stumbling (for nothing has been done in a hurry) which 
one notices in an indifferent fieldsman. To the one 
everything seems to be just out of reach : to the other 
ever3rthing to come straight. Then, too, by carefully 
and continuously watching the hit, the one will be able 
to take the ball exactly at the right hop and full in 
his hand, while the bungler, through rushing in blindly, 
will allow it to bound quietly away. Always remember 
to run in to the ball straight, and always, if possible, 
use two hands. You may every now and then on a 
very true ground do a brilliant thing by rushing in 
sideways at the ball (by sideways we mean not front- 
ing it) and picking it up with one hand. But for 
ft very such " brilliant " effort that succeeds, you must 
allow many failures, so it is clearly best to be on the 
safe side, that is to say, on no side at all, but in front 
of the ball. One essential, then, of good fielding is to 
cover the largest quantity of ground in the shortest 
space of time. 

But this is only part of the business ; two important 
elements have been as yet unnoticed, viz., throwing 
up (called technically " return ") and catching. This 
^ return " ought to be both rapid and accurate. It is 
of little use for a man to throw directly he receives 
the ball unless he can throw straight and well. We 
have already said that a good fieldsman ought to be 
able in the majority of cases to throw the ball in at 
once with no fiirther delay than is required to see 
where to throw it to— in fact, alipost instantaneously. 
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But good throwing in is not nearly so common as it 
ought to be. 

The long innings that are now so often complained 
of would be much less frequent if a larger proportion 
of possible runs out came off. 

A good throw should be low, straight, quick^ and 
coming as a bound or a catch according to the distance 
and the taste of the wicket-keeper. These qualities 
exercised directly the ball comes to hand constitute a 
good return. And what brilliant play is shown when 
good fieldsmen who are also (as they all ought to be) 
good throwers, are engaged in the game. How 
different is the effect when chance after chance is lost 
through fumbling the ball and bad return. Apart 
from the annoyance caused by such bad throwing 
and consequent failure of runs-out, no wicket-keepef 
can do his work properly under such circumstances : 
he has always to be straggling after the ball yards 
from the wicket, hurting his fingers and losing con- 
fidence every moment This art of throwing seems, 
from all accounts, to have been much more carefiiUy 
cultivated some years ago than it is now ; but of this 
we shall have occasion to speak in another place. 

As to catching, there is no reason why every one 
should not do it well Practice will enable anyone ta 
judge a skyer or face a hard hit, and secure either with 
tolerable certainty. When the ball is easily within 
reach, to catch one-handed, right or left, is clearly only 
a step in advance. Catching is essentially a thing to 
be learnt. To bowl and bat supremely well may be 
beyond the reach of a person who has no special apti- 
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tude for cricket ; but any one with the usual comple- 
ment of eyes and hands can catch. 

A majority of the catches that are missed in almost 
every match, are dropped because they have been 
misjudged ; that is, the person whose duty it was to 
secure tliem, did not get to the right place, or, having 
got there, did not get into the right position. 

Allowances must be made for wind, which naturally 
affects a high catch ; so never lose sight of the ball. 
Much, too, depends on your legs ; men of a certain 
age often miss catches from failing in their legs, and 
now and then stumbling. There are two ways of 
making a high catch ; the hands overlapping or paral- 
lel Each man must see for himself how he can best 
hold the ball; for our own part we incline to the 
former method. However, it is better, because safer, 
to catch, when possible, with both hands, reserving 
the power of doing so with either hand separately for 
occasions when the ball cannot be otherwise reached. 
Many men seem to become half paralysed when a high 
catch comes to them ; they stand looking at it for some 
time, and then begin shuffling about (a sure sign of the 
ultimate result), and end, very likely, by not touching 
the ball at all. This is by no means the right way. 
Directly you see the ball in the air, get as quickly as 
possible to the spot where you judge that it will fall, 
and catch it high up, say, as it passes your line of 
sight, or a little lower. Be careful to " give '* suffi- 
ciently with the hands, or the ball is apt to rebound 
out of them. We have gone at length into this ques- 
tion because so very many of these "skyers" are 
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MANAGEMENT OF MATCHES. 

" Manage the match adroitly ; she*s half won." 

Old Play, 

Nothing tests the knowledge and tact and good 
generalship of a cricketer better than the manage- 
ment of a match. It cannot be too clearly under- 
stood that the strength of an eleven comes from its 
power of working together to the best advantage, and 
not simply from the individual goodness of its members. 
We have repeatedly seen good elevens beaten by bad 
elevens solely from the superior management of the 
latter. The manager, or " captain," ought to have 
a thorough knowledge of the laws of the game, and a 
wide experience of cricket-matches. He must have 
an even temper and a good stock of patience. A 
man who is easily disheartened because things are 
going badly, or who is wildly elated because things 
are going well, will not do at all. ' He must not be 
afraid of responsibility, and must be ready to risk 
something now and then to win or to save a gime. 
If he is not a bowler, all the better. A modest captain 
(we suppose there are some such in the world, though 
we must confess that we have not met many) hesi- 
tates to put himself on to bowl when he ought. A 
man who has no diffidence of this kind, generally goes 
into the contrary extreme, has a profound belief in the 
goodness of his own bowling, and keeps himself on 
when a change, in everybody else's opinion, is urgently 
required. Very few men can take an impartial view of 
their own performances ; and in this way countless 
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matches are thrown away. Either wicket-keeper or 
point is an excellent place for the captain. 

The first thing to be done is to win the toss. We 
should like to discover an infallible recipe for this, 
but not having yet done so, we are unable to express 
any opinion as to the relative chances of " head," or 
" tail," " man " or " woman." Having obtained 
choice of innings, you will generally elect to go in-— 
in one-day matches — unless the state of the ground 
and of the weather afford strong reasons for taking a 
contrary course. It has unfortunately become the 
custom to begin matches so late, and often to waste 
so much time in eating and drinking, that it is a 
chance whether more than three innings (averaging a 
hundred runs each) can be played in a single day. 
Accordingly, the side which wins the toss, generally 
goes in first, simply that it may have a couple of 
innings. We do not say that this is a very exalted 
view to adopt, but unless there are very strong and 
obvious reasons against doing so, your men will 
expect you to take first innings if you win the toss in 
a one-day match. In two-day matches the case is 
different. The peculiar circumstances of each case 
must be considered, and no general rule can be laid 
down. It is usually easier to save runs than to make 
them, which is a reason for going in first. On the 
other hand, immediately after a journey, men are often 
more fit for fielding than for batting, which fact must 
be considered in such cases. If the ground is very 
wet, and the sun is drying it, son\e think it an advan- 
tage to go in first, as a wet ground is generally con- 
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sidered to be less disadvantageous to the batsmen 
than to the fieldsmen. But there is a good deal to be 
said — we think with greater weight— on the otlier 
side. If a wet ball is difficult to bowl or to field, its 
habit of shooting also makes it difficult to hit, and a 
wet ground often prevents it fi:om going far when it 
is hit ; and certainly very long scores are seldom made 
in wet weather. 

Your first batsmen should be — at any rate one of 
them should be — ^able to play with a steady, tiresome 
patience, so as to wear out the attacks of the bowlers. 
If they stop in for any time, changes of bowling will 
be resorted to before their wickets fall ; the opposite 
side, which has begun with its best bowlers, will per- 
haps keep on the second-rate bowlers who have 
chanced to get the wickets, and the best bowlers will 
be shelved. This is a fatal mistake (as to which we 
shall have something more to say presently), but one 
that is very firequently made. Your best batsmen 
should of course go in early. We have sometimes 
found it convenient in making out lists of the *' order 
of going-in" to select the last man first. A team 
usually contains one man whose qualifications — ^prin- 
cipally negative ones — for the post of last man are 
indisputable. You can work upwards from him, con- 
sulting the men's own tastes where it is possible to do 
so. But always be ready to change the order of going- 
in, if occasion requires. Three or four wickets may 
fall in rapid succession, and a panic may arise. In 
such a case it will never do to send in a nervous bats- 
man, however good a player he may ordinarily be. 
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Those who have seen the way in which Mr. Absolom 
distinguished himself more than once in an emergency 
of this kind during his career in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Eleven, will know the sort of man that is 
wanted on such an occasion. But unfortunately a 
man like Mr. Absolom is not always to be found. 

In stationing your field, you will generally have no 
difficulty in filling such places as wicket-keeper, long- 
stop, and point, with men who are used to occupying 
those places, and have special qualifications for them. 
For long-leg and cover-point you must have men who 
are able to throw well, and to make long catches. 
Always have one of your best fieldsmen at mid-wicket 
off.. The bowler generally takes slip, and cover- 
point takes long-leg, in the alternate overs. Of course 
your great difficulty will be to know in what place to 
station the undoubted muff of your eleven. Short- 
leg is generally looked upon as a refuge for this kind 
of preature ; and though short-leg is by no means an 
unimportant place, and a quick man may save a num- 
ber of runs there, we are unable to suggest any better 
place for the " duffer.** Of coiu^e he cannot throw, 
or perhaps long slip would be a better place for him. 
Of course, too, by the irony of fortune, the catches 
and the hits will be sure to come to him wherever 
3rou may chance to station him. 

If practicable, let a fast bowler begin at one end 
and a slow bowler at the other. We must confess to 
a personal liking for starting with one lob-bowler (if 
the side possesses a good one, without which we think 
that any eleven is incomplete), but we are aware that 
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a great many people disagree with us on this point, so 
we will confine ourselves to recommending that there 
should be as great a contrast as possible between the 
style and pace of the two bowlers. If your best 
bowlers fail to get particular wickets, do not hesitate 
to change them, but when the change has effected its 
purpose, take care to take off your second-rate bowlers 
and put on your best ones again. The worst bowling 
possible may dispose of a couple of batsmen who 
have successfully resisted very good bowling. But 
that is not a reason for keeping on the bad bowling 
throughout half the innings. The present writer may 
be excused for giving a personal illustration of the 
success of this policy. He is probably the worst lob- 
bowler in England. But at a stage in a certain match 
in which three wickets were down for 64 runs — the two 
batsmen who were in being well set — it became 
obvious that good round-hand bowling was useless. 
He enquired of all his eleven ; none of them could 
bowl lobs. He set to work himself, Mid bowled an 
over of very bad ones, none of which chanced to be 
hit away, and the fourth and last of which was so 
atrociously wide, that the batsman only just managed 
to reach it with his foot, off which it somehow rolled 
into the wicket. A change at the other end disposed 
of the other batsman next over, immediately after 
which the good — they were very good — bowlers were 
put on again, and the innings ended for 71 runs. If 
the bad lobs had been continued, the result might 
have been very different. But we suppose that a large 
proportion of managers of matches would have had 
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scruples about supplanting a bowler who had only 
bowled one maiden over and had got one wicket. 
And yet we are sure that we were right in principle, 
and the result proved us to be right in practice. 

We believe strongly in frequent changes of bowling. 
If your eleven contains a pretty good supply of 
bowlers, we should say, speaking generally, that a 
change of bowling ought to be brought on whenever 
20 runs are made without the fall of a wicket But 
this is a matter which is so much governed by par- 
ticular circumstances, that it is impossible to lay down 
any inflexible rule. 

Always have a tacit understanding with the bowler 
that the direction of the field rests with you, the 
captain. You will of course place your men as the 
bowler wishes, but if any change is to be made, the 
bowler should express his wishes through you, and 
not direct to the fieldsmen. It never answers to have 
two Kings of Brentford. If the fieldsmen are ordered 
about by two or three people, they become first per- 
plexed and then irritated (so at least we have found 
it happen in practice, although in theory the leading 
characteristics of our model fieldsman are that nothing 
can perplex him and nobody can irritate him). The 
bowler is generally — ^by no means always — the best 
judge as to the direction in which his own bowling is 
usually hit ; and you should let him have very con- 
siderable liberty as to the position of the field. But if 
more than one man actually gives orders, confusion is 
likely to arise. 

You must narrowly watch the play of each of the 
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batsmen opposing you. Even if you know nothing of 
Hm previously, you may soon be able to discover if a 
man has a favourite hit, and you will |)Aace a fiefihs- 
man to foil it. You may know, too, that a particular 
batsman dislikes a particular sort of bowling, cg,^ lobs, 
or fast round-hand, and you will act accordingly. 

You must be always ready, if a ball is hit up in the 
air between two fieldsmen, to shout, promptly and 
loudly, the name of the one whom you select as best 
able to catch it. If you do not do this, one of two 
things is likely to occur. Either both men will run 
for it and come into collision, so that one (perhaps 
both) will be stunned or have his teeth knocked out, 
or, in fear of such a catastrophe, each man will remain 
still to let the other make the catch, and the ball will 
drop on the ground quietly between the two. If you 
have omitted to shout, either of these results will be 
your fault, not the fieldsmen's. 

If a left-handed batsman is at the wicket with a 
right-handed one, the fieldsmen must move across 
whenever one run, or an uneven number of runs, is 
made. You must tell each man what place to take ; 
in doing which the following list may help you. 
(The field is supposed to be placed originally for 
fast round-hand bowling to a right-handed bats- 
man.) 

^"SJp ' ^^}^^^^^]\ rr^.!"!"!"} Are not affected 

I Take the same 
Slip, point, mid-ofi", and long-slip I position on the 

t other side. 
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Third man becomes Long-leg. 

I^ng-leg becomes Third man. 

Cover-poin(rt>ecomes Short-leg. 

Short-leg becomes Cover-point 

It seems to us to be a great pity, especially in one- 
day matches, that the time of actual play should be 
so much curtailed, as it often is, by late commence- 
ment and by eating and drinking. We have no 
patience with the half-hearted cricketers who decline 
to take the trouble of being on the ground in good 
time. What chance is there of finishing a one-day 
match which has been .fixed to begin at 1 1 o'clock, 
but the commencement of which is delayed by the 
late arrival of men who coolly stroll on to the ground 
about half-past twelve, and begin to clamour for lunch, 
involving an hour's cessation of play, very soon after 
the game actually begins ? Men do not want a large 
meal in the middle of the day. To abandon oneself 
basely to the pleasant iniquity of cherry-tart, and then 
to run a sixer, is scarcely fair on one's digestive organs. 
Why should there not be a supply of cold meat, with 
bread and cheese and beer, to which people could 
help themselves during the day without any interrup- 
tion to play ? Unless the innings of the side that 
goes in first is exceptionally long or exceptionally 
short, each side would probably be at the wickets 
(and all its members in turn would be at Uberty to 
eat and drink) at some time between the hours of 
I and 3, so that with the interval between the innings 
each man could get enough to eat Otherwise a 
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stoppage of a quarter of an hour might be made in 
the game. But it would be a gain in every way if we 
could get rid of the formal sit-down meal at which, to 
quote a well-known writer in " Bell," " so much time 
is cut into venison-pasty, and gooseberry tart." It 
is wonderful what a large proportion of matches can 
be completed in a single day under a management 
(like that, for instance, of the Wimbledon Club) which 
steadily sets its face against waste of time and in 
favour of an early commencement of play. 

There are a number of apparently respectable men 
who speak the truth (as often as most people) as to 
the ordinary affairs of life, and who yet seem to have 
no scruple in breaking the promises which they make 
as to cricket. They sometimes salve their consciences 
by writing to the manager, generally on the day of the 
match, to say that they are pi:evented from playing 
by some " important engagement." We believe that 
one of these disreputable persons once had the au- 
dacity to mention a croquet party as the obstacle to 
his fulfilling his promise, but this is an instance of 
exceptional depravity. Generally, the "important 
engagement " means the offer of a stall at the opera, 
of a dinner, of a day's fishing. And for such trivial 
reasons a man allows his Club to play short-handed, 
to their own and their opponents' disgust, as the 
penalty for having had faith in his promise. We do 
not see why a man who breaks his word in this re- 
spect should not be scouted as much as any other 
mendacious scamp. But we are getting warm. . . . 
If managers made it a rule not to ask a man to play 
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again who had thrown them over, this vice might be 
checked. 

Always settle beforehand with the manager of 
the opposite side as to the time at which stumps 
are to be drawn, and see that there is a clear under- 
standing as to the number of runs to be allowed for 
hits (i) clean out of the ground, (2) those which pitch 
inside the ground but bound out of it, or into a hedge, 
(3) those which are hit to the tents or pavilion. In 
many grounds these matters are governed by inva- 
riable custom, in which case you will, of course, not 
interfere ; but when this is not so, it is well to have a 
distinct understanding, in which the umpires must 
share. 

As to the time for drawing the stumps, do not forget, 
as people often do, that you are playing a game, not 
conducting a law-suit. If your opponents only want 
a dozen runs to win when the appointed time arrives, 
be ready to continue play, and to take your beating 
fairly. To " draw " a match by refusing to play the 
ten minutes necessary for finishing it, is, in our opinion, 
a very paltry proceeding ; and to delay sending men 
to the wickets simply to gain time, appears to us to be 
in the highest degree unsportsmanlike. But remember, 
that people who insist on stopping play at the pre- 
scribed time have a right to do so, and you must 
passively acquiesce. 

Let the pitch be well watered and rolled on the day 
before the match, and rolled but not watered on the 
match-day. A ground, fed off by sheep, which has 
had a good quantity of top-dressing bestowed on it in 
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the winter, is much better than any mown ground. In 
wet weather take care to provide plenty of sawdust, 
by using which the bowler will dry the ball, and the 
batsman will make the turf where he stands less slip- 
pery. 

Finally, we must end these hints as we began them, 
by saying that the best cricketer in the world will be 
an atrocious Captain of an eleven unless he be pos- 
sessed of an unfailing stock of firmness, tact, and 
good humour. 
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CONVERSATION. 

" For now we sit to chat." 

Taming of the Shrew, 

The French cricket treatise to which we have 
alluded in our preface — if " treatise " be not too dig- 
nified a term to be applicable to such rough " notes 
and notions" — had been almost forgotten by its 
authors, when they found themselves, one fine sum- 
mer evening, in the year 1870, at Scratchley Court, 
Blankshire. Of course every cricketer knows Scratch- 
ley Court (though perhaps not precisely by that name) 
and its Squire, and the glories of the annual Cricket 
Week there. George Robins, the auctioneer, is re- 
ported to have declared that the only drawback to 
some residence which he was trying to sell was the 
danger of the purchaser's being kept awake by the 
singing of the nightingales. Well, there are many 
dangers of the same kind at Scratchley. The Blank- 
shire ladies are so lovely that your heart, which has 
previously been a tolerably sound and unsentimental 
piece of your own anatomy, may become, before your 
visit is ended, a mere smitten and perforated article, 
belonging to somebody else. The cricket ground is 
so perfectly smooth that you may tire yourself abo- 
minably in getting the trifling score of a hundred runs 
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creep upon him, his hand has not lost its cunning, 
while the experience gained in his hot youth at school 
and university, and on many a tented plain ever since, 
has made him one of the best of all possible Captains 
of an Eleven. 

Spencer, the next of our party, offers in several 
respects a marked contrast to Branson. Branson is 
always steady, and plays the game ; Spencer is often 
flighty, and plays the fool. In conversation, Branson 
is apt to be didactic, and what his friends call solid, 
but what his enemies (if he had any, but he hasn't) 
might call prosy. Spencej: is smart, and more or less 
amusing, having a ready flow of words which stands 
him in good stead in a chaffing-match. He is in his 
first year at Oxbridge, and, in Varsity slang, has just 
"got his blue." The tinge of vanity which this dis- 
tinction gave him has fortunately been toned down by 
his failure in the University match, owing probably to 
the nervousness which freshmen are rarely able to 
overcome on the first occasion of representing Alma, 
Mater at Lord's. 

That small man with the large cigar, is luckily the 
only one of our party who must be put^ down as a 
decided bore, and one that has constantly to be " put 
down " in another sense. In the first place, he has 
an inveterate habit of trying to be funny. One cannot 
help fancying that at his first private school he ac- 
quired the reputation of being a wag, and that he haS 
been endeavouring to keep up that reputation ever 
since. The effort is scarcely successful. He is a great 
retailer of stories, but he possesses a wonderful talent 
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for ^concealing their point With the best will in the 
world, it is impossible to make sure that you don't pot 
your conventional chuckle in the wrong place. You 
can't tell where the laughter comes in, as Artemofi 
Ward used to say. Then, unfortunately, he onoe 
made a score of 97 somewhere in the wilds of tiie 
country (it is popularly supposed that the match was 

" Mr. 's Eleven v, the PoUywog Infant School **) 

and to this wonderful performance he is perpetually 
making allusion. If you speak of an ** on-drive," it 
reminds him of a drive in his innings at PolI)rwog. If 
anybody makes a catch, or misses a catch, or hits <a 
half-volley, or stops a shooter, the occurrence is sure 
to be exactly like something in that innings at Polly- 
wog. He is known by the nickname of The Blazer, 
from an unlucky sentence in which he was once 
describing some of his achievements — ^which are really 
of the meanest order — as a bowler. " Tlie match was 
almost lost," he said, ^' when \ was put on to bowl, 
bnt I blazed away at them, and the widcets soon came 

down." The idea of 's milk-and-wateiy, Very 

crooked, and very mild bowling being called " blazing 
away," was too absurd, and he was dubbed The 
Blazer on the spot. Tlie Scotch judge who thought 
that a certain criminal " wadna be the waur for a little 
hanging," would certainly have considered that our 
friend " wadna be the waur " for a great deal of kick- 
ing. He wants it badly, and if the remembrance of 
the PoUywog Match were knocked out of him, who 
knows whether he might not cease to l)e comic, and 
might become a respectable member of society? 
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As to the rest *of the company, nothing need be 
said ; they will speak on their own behalf as occasion 
may require. We will distinguish ourselves, the humble 
reporters of the conversation, by the conveniently 
short and familiar names of Black and Brown. 

Branson, How well those boys played to-day. 
They fielded a good deal better than we did, and 
three or four of them batted in excellent style. 

Spencer, Of course they did, for several capital 
reasons. They are always at it: their professional 
and their old boys are perpetually coaching them ; 
and as they are not loaded with fifteen stone of fat, 
like a certain friend of ours, they don't find it so 
difficult to stoop as he does. 

Branson, Yes, in the matter of fielding, one gene- 
rally carries " weight for age." Few men field so 
wdl after 25 as they did before. But as re^ 
gards batting, there is one quality invaluable to ^ 
cricketer, which a boy seldom acquires, and the pos*- 
session of which is some compensation to us old fogies 
for the loss of our activity — I mean patience. Why, if 
X and Y had only possessed the patience of our fat 
friend to-day, we should never have got them out 
But it isn*t in boys' nature to wait long for an oppor- 
tunity, so when you and Drune had bowled them 
three unhittable overs in succession, patience gave 
way, a swipe was attempted, and the bails came off. 
Youth ought to have some penalties, it has so many 
advantages. 

The Blazer. That is a beautifiil apothegm. I think 
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that something like it forms one of the three most 
celebrated hexameters of the Proverbial Philo- 
sophy : — 

" Youth has pleasures in troops : it ought to have 

just a few drawbacks." 

the other two being : — 

** Whoso sitteth on thistles will probably rise again quickly. 
He that expecteth nought can't possibly be disappointed." 

Spencer, Here is another hexameter for you — 

" Poetry bores me to death, though the hero of Pollywog 
spouts it." 

But I must say that Branson is a master of platitude, 
when he gives his mind to it. 

Branson. I think I am right, though, about the 
boys' fielding being better than ours. Why at one 
time it seemed as if our Point was like Euclid's, with- 
out parts or magnitude, for some of those cuts went 
by him as if nobody was there. Let me see, who was 
point? 

Spencer (hastily). A-hem ! let us go back to the 
other subject. It is wonderful how early some children 
take to cricket, as naturally as ducks take to water. 
Everybody knows about the child aged two years and 
a-half who refused to be vaccinated on the ground 
that he should be ashamed not to catch anything that 
came in his way. Then, too, there was that other 
baby whose earliest use of language was to request 
his father to tie up his right arm, his infantine mind 
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having somehow acquired the notion of that being the 
best way to ensure his becoming a left-hand bowler. 

Branson. Yes, I have heard those most veracious 
stories. I believe the tying-up to be a fact, not that 
the child, poor little wretch, had much to do with it, 
except passively. But its father was a celebrated 
cricketer, who had suffered much from left-hand 
bowlers, and he determined to retaliate on the next 
generation. 

The Blazer. Posterity hadn't injured him, why 
should he wish to injure posterity ? But when I was 
playing that innings of mine at PoUywog, there was a 
left-handed bowler who — 

Spencer, Was the infant in question before he had 
learnt how to bowl — oh, yes ! 

The Blazer (subsides), 

Branson, Well, it is a good thing that English 
children imbibe cricket, if not with their mother's 
milk, at least with their ABC. It is not very easy 
to take to it unless one has been brought up in the 
atmX)sphere. Just see what strenuous efforts have 
been made to introduce it into France, but with very 
little success. I do not know how much truth there 
was in the paragraph which went the round of the 
papers some time ago, to the effect that the Empress of 
the French had sent a set of cricketing implements to 
every school in the country. But ever since the Duke 
of Wellington said that the battle of Waterloo was 
won upon the playing-fields of Eton, there has un- 
doubtedly been a great notion among our Gallic 
neighbours of trying the effect of similar training on 
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French boys. Now and then the experiment succeeds, 
but very rarely. However, those fellows we came 
across at A . . . , Spencer, when you and I were 
abroad last year, seemed to enter into the spirit of 
the thing, didn't they ? 

Spencer. Yes, and the accuracy with which they 
took shots at the gendarme who stood umpire was 
very creditable to them. (To us, expiainiftg,) You see 
Branson and I were rambling over Burgundy, last 
long vacation, when Branson, who is mad about old 
ruins, insisted upon our going out of our route, in fact 
about forty miles away from anywhere, to see some 
wretched abbey which was built by Methusaleh, or 
Hannibal, or Joan of Arc, or some other historical 
personage in the mythical days of old, and which is 
now very tumble-down, and dirty, and delightful to 
my antiquated and antiquarian friend here. While he 
disturbed the spiders, I was wandering down the old 
town when I heard, in a decidedly French accent, the 
words " wide ball." Could I believe my ears ? . . . 

ITie Blazer, From their size, I should say, cer- 
tainly. 

Spencer, Thank you. Cuculltcs non facU monackutn. 
Ears don't make asses. Some people, even if they 
were pilloried and had their ears cropped for bad 
jokes, would still be . . . 

Black, All right Tu quoque. Steam ahead. You 
heard the " cricket-cry," as Shakspeare says, and 
then .... 

Spencer, I went back to hunt the captain out of his 
cobwebs, and then we made a joint descent upon the 
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cricket-groupd of the A . . .. I^yc^. Yes^ there was 
the gaaae going on in perfect order ; and the students 
certainly played very fairly. 

Branson. \ think we agreed that their first eleven 
would be about a match for a. third or fourth eleven of 
Eton or Rugby. 

Sfencer. Yes, and considering that it was only their 
third cricket season, and that out of the six hundred 
students in the Lycee there were baxely half-$t-<lo«e» 
—-all English, of course — ^who had had any previous 
knowledge of the game, we thought they had done 
wcmders. 

Black, Did yovL ascertain how all this had been 
achieved ? 

Spencer, Naturally; and as we made firiends witih 
the English professor, we heard the whole history* 
The diredeur, it appeared, had been struck with the 
advantages of the athletic part of our public-school 
system, and had insisted on cricket forming part of 
the instruction given by our informant. Not knowing 
very well how to set about this new function, he had 
prevailed upon* some Englishmen who were staying 
at A ... to write a sort of pamphlet on the subject, 
and this he had translated and circulated as widely as 
possible. Before long, by the help of this pamphlet, 
and of the English boys, he succeeded in inoculating 
the other students with a mania for cricket, and 
although the battle against prejudice was hard at firsts 
he had at last, like Camot, organized a victory. The 
result was before us. 

* Our humble selves — ^Black ^d Brown. 
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The Blazer, Of course you brought home die 
wonderful treatise which had worked this miracle? 
I should like to study it 

Spencer, Well, it seems to work well on unpro- 
mising soil, so I advise you to try it. You will find it 
in my room. 

The Blazer, Then I should certainly prefer your 

room to your company — of course I only mean for 

reading. 111 get it 

(Exit the Blazer^ chuckling,) 

Spencer, That fellow is really insufferable, with his 
big score, which he will never make again, and his 
small jokes, which have been all made before. 

Branson, Nevertheless a butt, and especially a 
thick-skinned and good-natured butt, is rather useful. 
If he is not funny himself, he may be the cause of 
fun in others. He acts as a hone to sharpen your 
wits on. But you are rather hard on the Blazer, who 
is amiability itself. He is evidently not in your good 
books. 

Spencer, No ; if he were, I would bum my library. 
But jokers, like another class of miscreants, ought to 
have good memories. When you have heard a story 
more than — say half-a-dozen times, it becomes a bore. 

Branson, Perhaps he thinks that frequent repeti- 
tions will take the place of the surgical operation 
which is said to be necessary to get a joke into some 
people's heads. 

Spencer, Well, I have certainly heard some of the 
Blazer's stories six times over without discovering their 
point And when you find the wretch leading up to 
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them, as he is always doing, it is capital fun to turii 
the conversation, and sell him. But here he comes. 



\Enter the Blazer y grappling with the French idioms of 
the " Esquisse sur lejm de cricket ^^ 

Brown (who has been developing an unusual capacity 
far silence). You havn't told us your opinion of the 
treatise. 

Branson, Well, Spencer and I discussed it in the 
railway carriage, and we agreed that it was tolerably 
orthodox. To play with a " straight bat," to stand 
. upright so that you may hit the ball down, from above, 
and not up, from below, to bowl with your head as 
well as with your hands, and to suit your field to the 
batsman's hitting, are things which seem obvious 
enough to us, but which are not generally insisted on 
as much as they might be. But it is absurd to sup- 
pose that you can learn cricket from a book. 

Black, And yet books on Cricket are popular 
enough. Why, besides such standard works as the 
Cricket Field, and Felix on the Bat, there are half-a- 
dozen rival Guides, and Manuals, and Handbooks in 
extensive circulation all over the country. 

Spencer, And very queer productions some of them 
are. For instance, I took up one at a railway stall 
yesterday, which defined a half-volley as " that ball 
which you hit over the bowler's head." 

The Blazer, And a very good thing to do with a 
half-volley, too. When I was playing at Pollywog 

Spencer, They bowled you nothing but half-volleys, 
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SO I heard. But those which you didn't happen to 
hit over the bowler's head were none the less half- 
volleys, 1 suppose. 

Branson. Well, I think that might have been a 
mere error of expression. But another instructor of 
cricketing youth tells them that " each side appoints 
its own umpire, and when his own party is at the 
wickets he stands at the stumps beside the bowler; 
when they are in the field his place is at some distance 
in front, and to the left or right of the batsman's 
wicket, according to whether the latter be a right- oi 
a left-handed player." Now that book must have been 
written to order by a mere literary hack, who had 
never played cricket in the course of his life. 

Spencer, There is this to be said for the French 
treatise, that if it is not very brilliant, it does not 
display any sheer ignorance of this kind. 

Black, And you admit that it taught the A . . . 
students something. 

Spencer, No, I don't I think they liked the book 
because they liked the game, which happened to 
become the fashion in the Lyc6e. I don't believe 
they took to the game because they had read the 
book. 

Black, And yet it has been found difficult to ac- 
climatize the game in other parts of France. E^* 
quiros, whose accounts of most of our English habits 
and customs and sports are wonderfully accurate, 
thinks that this game " marks the limit of practical 
naturalization," He fairly gives it up as a bad job. 
And when we find him describing the 22 players as 
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being all occupied in the game at the same time, and 
pitted against each other individually, we can well 
understand how unintelligible cricket must be to the 
average foreigner. 

Brown, But Esquiros had some excuse for being 
mystified. I remember seeing his article in the 
" Revue des deux Mondes ;" and as the match which 
he attempted to describe was that which the good 
people of Ramsgate play annually on Goodwin Sands 
at the low spring tide \ as he was probably rather sea- 
sick in getting there ; and as the game must have been, 
after all, a very poor imitation of the genuine article, 
it is no wonder that his notions appear rather hazyv 

Branson, Yes ; cricket on the sands bears about 
the same relation to real cricket as shooting for nuts 
at a fair does to real shooting. 

Spencer. Foolish parodies of that kind are rather 
in vogue among a certain set of sporting men. (Sport- 
ing-men I mean, not sportsmen ; the difference 
between the two is as great as that between a gent 
and a gentleman.) If a cripple falls down in the 
street, the sight does not strike me as being particu- 
larly funny. Why, then, should I be amused at seeing 
a dozen old cripples tumbling about in the One-arm 
versus One-leg match which is now an annual exhibi- 
tion at the Oval ? ' Then one perpetually sees the 
advertisements of an Eleven, who play in clown's 
costume, each of whom turns a somersault when the 
umpire calls "Over." Fancy this melancholy joke^ 
being repeated at intervals of five minutes throughout 
a long day ! 
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Black. There were some Exhibition-matches a 
year or two ago, however, which were rather interest- 
ing. I mean those in which the Australian aborigines 
figured. 

Branson, But there was nothing in them different 
fi-om ordinary matches, except the colour of the ex- 
savages. Lawrence must have drilled them very well, 
for though their fielding was bad, their throwing-in 
and backing-up were perfect. And certainly Mullagh 
was a good cricketer all round. When the Blacks 
played against Marylebone, I was watching his bowling 
from the top of the Pavilion, and — on that day at 
least — it was very fine. He bowled the gentleman 
who figures in "Bell" as "the Boy B," with the 
most absolutely unplayable ball I ever saw. 

Brown. If you want to see the precise direction 
that every ball takes, there is nothing equal to the 
bird's-eye view that you get from the top of the 
pavilion at Lord's. 

Spencer. I suppose those aborigines were exceptional 
in their tastes. But it wouldn't be a bad idea for the 
Maories generally to substitute the peaceful game of 
cricket for their traditional amusement of scalping 
settlers in outlying stations. 

Branson. I am afiraid we must wait a generation or 
two before that change comes about. What's bred in 
the bone will never come out of the flesh. But intro- 
duce civilised amusements, by all means. Fletcher of 
Saltoun, said that if he might make all the ballads of 
a nation, he would not care who should make the 
laws. I go a step farther and say. Let me prescribe 
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the sports, and I don't care who makes the ballads. 
If the child is father to the man, the sports of youth 
must be an important preparation for the great game 
of life. 

\^I regret to say that at this beautiful aphorism we 
all laughed,^ 

Black {to the Blazer). Well, how do you like the 
look of cricket through French spectacles ? 

Spencer. Oh ! don't disturb him. These " occasional 
flashes of silence " of his are very pleasant. He does 
not often indulge us in them. Let us rest and be 
thankful when he does. 

77ie Blazer. I was just reading the chapter on 
batting. Of course you can see directly that the 
author is a man who has got his information from 
books and not from actual play. 

Black. That is quite obvious, is it? And what 
particular muddle has the benighted wretch fallen 
into ? , 

The Blazer. Oh, there is plenty of rubbish. The 
idea of telling you to stand bolt upright to bat ! How 
on earth can a man stand upright with his legs a yard 
apart? And who ever bats with his legs close to- 
gether ? It stands to reason that the more you stoop 
the nearer you get to the ball and the better you see 
it. Look at X^ the best bat in last year's Cambridge 
eleven. His position was rather the reverse of up- 
right you will admit. Why, in an innings when I got 
some runs at Pollywog .... 

Spencer. You had to stoop to be a level with the 
infants you were playing against But in ordinary 
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matches you will find that stooping doesn't answer. I 
admit that X is an exception — the exception that 
proves what is a very good rule. 

Branson, I scarcely know of any other cricketer of 
first-rate eminence who does not stand in a particu- 
larly upright position. Carpenter and Daft among 
professionals, and W. G. Grace, BuUer, and Mitchell, 
among gentlemen, are pretty good examples. 

Spencer, Did you hear of the joke at Marlborough, 
when W. G. Grace had played s^ainst the School ? 

Branson, Do you mean the story of the boy who 
was asked to name the three Graces, and who, having 
his head more occupied with cricket than with heathen 
mythology, answered, " E. M., W. G., and F. G. ?" 

Spencer, Well, something of the same sort. Grace 
went to the College chapel on the evening of his 
innings, and when a verse of a hymn was sung— 

" And Grace shall triumph still," 

I am afi-aid that more or less of a titter went roirnd 
the chapel. 

Branson, What a -splendid ground for hitting they* 
have at Marlborough. I was playing there this year 
when a local cricketer of renown, named Pinniger, 
made a clean hit down the hill for ten, and was run 
out in trying to make an eleventh run, which he 
might easily have made if his wind had not failed 
him. 

Spencer. The biggest hit that I ever saw was that 
celebrated one of Thornton's, in the Harrow and 
Eton match of 1867, which went right over the 
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pavilion at Lord's and about twenty yards into the 
garden beyond. 

Branson. I supfpose Thornton must be much the 
hardest hitter who has appeared of late years. His 
four successive hits at Canterbury, each of which sent 
the bail out of the ground (one pitching 132 yards 
fix)m the wicket), were pretty good ones. 

Slack. A lively innings was played against Maryle- 
bone by a Marlborough boy named Heatley this sinn- 
mer. His hits were a nine, two sixes, one four, and 
two singles — ^total, twenty-seven.1 

Spencer. Those hard-hitting fellows may perhaps 
not be very scientific cricketers, but they certainly put 
some life into the game. A series of maiden overs is, 
from my low point of view, a very dreary perfonnance. 
I radier sympathise with the lady who, after having 
witnessed some splendid play of this kind for about 
half an hour, meekly asked " When the game was 
gCHiiftg to begin ? " 

Branson. Well, I cannot help liking to see first- 
rate cricket, even if the bowling is so good that no 
mns can be made. Skill is pitted against skill, and 
the fight is a fine one. But what I detest is the 
abominable practice, which is so prevalent nowadays, 
of playing for averages. 

JTie Blazer. And yet I suppose everybody plays to 
get a high average. I remember that last year, 
after my innings at PoUywog, my average was pretty 
high. 

Spencer. Yes, Innings against PoUywog Infant 
School 97, twenty-one other innings o, three other 
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innings i each — total, twenty-five innings, loo runs • 
average 4. Lucky fellow ! 

Black, The figures could not have come out so 
evenly. There must have been decimals. Every- 
body now calculates his average by decimals. 

Branson, Yes ; and you have the greatest difficulty 
in getting men to go in at the end of a match, when 
there are only a few runs to be made, because they 
are afraid of " spoiling their average." This arith- 
metic in sport is becoming a horrid bore. 

Brown. But it is just the same with shooting. 
Your country squire often keeps a game book, which 
he tabulates and analyses and calculates about as if 
he were Registrar-General or President of the Statis- 
tical Society. I cannot see why people should not 
be content to enjoy whatever sport they may have, 
without lugging loathsome figures into the question. 

Spencer, Oddly enough, I never came across a man 
who had made a list of all the catches which he had 
missed, of the wides that he had bowled, of the hits 
that he had fumbled, and of the runs-out that he had 
frustrated by throwing at the wicket-keepefs feet 
instead of into his hands. 

Brown, It was a capital suggestion that " Quid " 
made the other day in BelVs Life, when the discus- 
sion as to scoring overthrows arose, that each chance 
given should be noted on the score, and any runs 
■ made by a batsman after his first chance should be 
treated as a minus quantity. 

. Branson, That was really a fair reductio ad absur- 
dum of the matter. It is perfectly true that a man 
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may have half a dozen runs tacked on to his name 
for overthrows that he owes not to his own good 
play but to the bad play of his opponents. Well, 
just the same thing happens whenever a fieldsman 
misses a catch or lets a hit go through his legs. So 
much the better for the batsman ; let him enjoy his 
good luck. If there were no luck in cricket it would 
be a very tame business. If all the best players 
always got big scores and all the worst ones always 
got " ducks," the game would be much less popular. 
It must have been some satisfaction to W. G, Grace's 
adversaries in a country match this year to find that it 
was possible to get out incomparably the best bats- 
man of the day for " Spectacles." 

Black. The mixture of skill and chance in a game 
is everything. If cards and honours always fell ex- 
actly evenly it is possible that whist might not be 
more popular than chess. " Nomination matches " at 
billiards, except with first-rate players, are rather dry 
affairs. An occasional fluke puts some spice into the 
game. 

Spencer, The most irritating pieces of bad luck at 
cricket are caused by the carelessness of umpires. 
You are keeping wicket perhaps, and succeed, with 
infinite difficulty, in stumping some troublesome bats- 
man. But the umpire is blowing his nose, or sneezing, 
or looking at a pretty nursemaid, and of course " gives 
it in favour of the batsman" when -he is appealed to. 

Branson, Or you are bowling " lobs " to a man 
who has a knack of putting his legs in front of the 
wicket. You bowl for an " 1. b. w." without putting 

G 
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any twist on the ball. The umpire has seen that jomx 
lobs hitherto have twisted across, and accordingly 
gives the striker " not out," on the ground that this 
one would not have hit the wicket. 

Black, But umpires have a difficult task to perform, 
however attentive and skilful they may be. * One ol 
the best known and most respected of their order, 
who has stood umpire in more than a thousand 
matches, gave me one or two instances of delicate 
points which he had seen arise. Here is one : — 

" At a match at King's Walden, in Hertfordshire, 
Mr. Money, the crack Cambridge bat, who used to 
block very near the wicket, was in at one end. As 
Hughes was just about to deliver the ball, Mr. Money, 
in raising his bat, knocked off the bail. * How's that. 
Umpire ?' * Not out,' was the reply, because the ball 
was not delivered, although the bowler had advanced 
to the crease to do so. 

" Mr. Lines, a well-known Hertfordshire player, was 
batting in the same match, and in playing forward at 
a short-pitched ball, the ball rose and knocked his hat 
off on to the wicket ; Mr. L. promising himself never 
to play any more in a high-crowned hat, especially a 
white one." 

Branson, I have heard the decision in Money's 
case canvassed, but I think there is no doubt that it 
was right. The law is explicit in its declaration that 
the batsman is out " if in striking at the ball he hits 
down his wicket." I don't see how he can be said to 

• R. Thorns. 
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^Strike at the ball before it has left the bowler's 
hand. 

Spencer. The only question is whether he does not 
knock down the wicket by a preliminary motion, 
which is so closely connected with the actual act of 
striking as to be part of it. But I think the umpire 
was right. 

Branson. A rather far-fetched difficulty was raised 
by an Irish umpire as to the " 1. b. w." question. A 
man stood with his leg in front of the wicket but with 
his bat behind his leg. " Not out," said the umpire, 
giving as his reason, that the ball would not have hit 
the wicket, for the bat would have been in the way. 

The Blazer. I really don't se6 much difficulty in 
umpiring. I stood umpire for the first time in some 
Staffordshire matches a few weeks ago, but I took to 
the work as naturally as a duck takes to water. 

Spencer. A duck? My dear Blazer, are you sure 
that you are not making a mistake as to the bird ? 

The Blazer. I confess I made One mistake. The 
man who was bowling from the wicket at which I 
stood bowled a ball which was so very crooked that I 
called " wide" before it reached the batsman. The bats- 
man, however, goodness knows how, managed to reach 
it, and to send an easy catch into slip's hands. " How's 
that ?" they said. " Not out," I answered, on the 
ground that the ball having been originally (though 
wrongly) declared " wide ; " the batsman could not be 
got out oflf it, except by being run out. This decision of 
mine occasioned some dissatisfaction, especially as the 
man made 97 afterwards (just the same number, very 

G 2 
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curiously, as my innings at Poll)rwog) and won the 
match for his side. But, of course, I was quite right. 

Spencer, Do you know I am inclined to think that 
you were quite wrong. What do you say, Branson ? 

Branson, It is rather a difficult question. The laws 
relating to "wides" and "no balls" are not very 
clear, and no provision is made for the contingency of 
a mistake like the Blazer's, which I have more than 
once known to occur in country matches. The bats- 
man indeed may argue that, — ^as the law places " no 
balls " and " wides " in precisely the same category, — 
as soon as he heard " wide " called he struck at the 
ball with the knowledge that he could not be bowled 
or caught, or stumped, but could only be run out, and 
that this knowledge influenced his play. The bowler, 
on the other hand, will contend that as the batsman 
" brought himself within reach of the ball," the run, 
by Law XII, " is not to be adjudged ;" that the ball, 
ipso factOy is proved to be not wide ; and that the 
batsman, by being caught off it, terminates his innings. 
It seems to me that the law provides no remedy for 
the mistake made in the first instance, and that the 
umpire can only act afterwards, according to his sense 
of equity, under the full powers which he possesses by 
Law XXXVI, to " determine all disputes." Having 
made the mistake, I should have been inclined to de- 
cide as our friend did, in favour of the batsman. But 
I am very doubtful about it. 

Black, Well, I was playing for the Quids against 
Warley Garrison last year, when an umpire called a 
ball " wide," that was hit hard. But, thinking that in a 
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case of this sort an umpire might correct his decision 
(which, though by law " final," is nowhere declared to 
be irrevocable), he forthwith called " Over." 

Spencer, It would be a good thing if somebody 
would do for the laws of cricket what Baldwin and 
Clay did for the laws of whist. Their whist code, 
which was finally settled by the Portland and Arling- 
ton Clubs, seems to provide for every contingency, 
and to anticipate every mistake that can possibly be 
made. The laws of cricket will not bear to be con- 
strued literally; if they were so construed, a very 
queer game would be the result. 

Black, I can give you an illustration of that at a 
time when there was a great agitation about the strict 
enforcement of the law as to the height of bowlers' 
arms. The umpire of whom I spoke just now, " No- 
balled" a man for bowling with his arm above his 
shoulder. The umpire on the other side said, " If 
you go by strict law so shall I," and immediately gave 
a man out as " stumped," although the wicket-keeper 
knocked the wicket down without having the ball in 
his hand. And, according to the letter of the seven- 
teenth law, the decision was quite right, absurd as it 
was in reality. 

Spencer, The twelfth law, too, is very clumsily 
framed. Suppose the batsman ducks, so that the 
bowler, in the words of that law, " tosses the ball over 
the striker's head," is the umpire to call " wide ?" The 
thirteenth law, too, directs that, " If the ball shall 
first touch any part of the striker's dress or person 
(except his hands) the'umpire shall call * leg bye.' " Is 
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he to do so if no run is made ? There is nothing to 
the contrary in the law. 

Brafison, In that case the word "first" is con- 
strued to imply " before the run is made." But if you 
had no previous knowledge, you might just as well 
construe it to mean anything else. It is rather vague. 
The laws certainly require some knowledge of the 
customs of the game to interpret them properly. 
Byes are nowhere mentioned in them. It is remark- 
able, too, that the author of this French treatise should 
have to tell his readers that a game of cricket consists 
of two innings, and that eleven players usually figure 
on each side — this information not being supplied by 
the authoritative laws of the game. 

Spencer, The omission as to the number of innings 
is an unquestionable blot ; though it seems never to 
have been noticed in the course of the discussion 
which arose some time ago, as to whether a one-day 
match is decided by the first innings if not played out 
This is the only point on which the M. C. C. is at 
variance with the common practice. But it would be 
a pity, I think, to restrict the number of players to 
eleven a side. The object is to have an even match, 
however mai^y may be engaged in it. 

Black. But surely in all first-class matches eleven is 
the recognized number, twelve a side being the only 
and comparatively rare exception, leaving out of the 
question matches where odds are given ; for the rule 
would not apply to them. 

Spencer. Well, the sporting papers have a good deal 
of difficulty in filling their columns during the winter. 
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Why should not the Marylebone Club next autumn 
appoint a committee of its members to draw up a 
comprehensive code of cricket law? Let the draft of 
such a code be published in November, discussed in 
the papers during the winter, and adopted at the 
general meeting in May. 

Branson. I should be sorry if the experiment were 
tried. The present laws are by no means perfect, and 
bear very evident traces of piece-meal legislation. But 
I should infinitely prefer them, with all their faults, to 
a new set, which would be sure to give rise to innova- 
tions and changes for the worse. At present our 
rules are not very good in theory, but they work 
excellently in practice, and I am too Conservative 
in my notions about cricket to wish to see them 
altered. 

Spencer^ There is something in that But there are 
some points which seem to be left in doubt, and as to 
which conflicting decisions have been given. For 
instance, as to catching, suppose a man hits into a 
tree or on to the roof of a tent or shed, and the ball 
is caught as it rolls down. la he out? 

Branson, As a rule, tents and trees are, by agree- 
ment, placed " out of bounds," and the ball becomes 
" dead " by striking them. But if no agreement of 
this sort exists, I think a man may be caught off 
either a tree or a roof as the ball rolls down. 

The Blazer, And if the ball lodges there, and one 
of the fieldsmen gets it down with the help of a 
ladder ? 

Branson, In that case the batsman would not be 
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out, for the hit ends when the ball stops, even if it 
stops on a roof or a tree. 

Spencer. I don't think he is out in either case. It 
seems to me that hitting either a roof or a tree, how- 
ever slightly, is equivalent to hitting the ground. 

Branson. Suppose the ball just touches the leaf of 
a tree which it passes through before being caught, 
would you say the batsman is not out ? 

Spencer. Well, that is an extreme case ; but I think 
I should say so. 

The Blazer. I was standing slip once in a match at 
Stoney Stratford, and was holding my cap in my 
hand. Just before a ball was bowled, a comic long- 
slip said something to me. I turned round towards 
him, and the ball, without my seeing it, was patted by 
the batsman, so that it happened to drop gently into my 
cap. Was he out, or did he score five runs under the 
law as to " any fieldsman stopping the ball with his 
hat?" 

Spencer. You can't expect the law to provide for the 
eftects of a comic long-slip on a constitution like 
yours. But Law XXIII says nothing about " wilfully '* 
stopping, though it probably means it. 

Black. Once more a quotation from my friend the 
Umpire :— 

" The curious event of getting three batsmen out 
with one fairly-delivered ball took place in a match in 
which I umpired in Hertfordshire." 

Can you solve the riddle ? 
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Spencer. The umpire lost count, and gave two extra 
balls to the over, each of which got a wicket. 

Black, Guess again. 

The Blazer, A man was caught, run out and hit his 
wicket down off the same ball. {Reflecting) No, that 
wouldn't be it 

Black, Not exactly. Now, Branson. 

Branson, It sounds like a catch. 

Black. No, like a run-out, or rather like two runs- 
out. Let our umpire continue : 

" The bowler, who throughout the game had a great 
weakness for going on the crease, bowled two suc- 
cessive No-balls ; both were hit away by the batsmen, 
who were each run out in succession. With the third 
(or first legally-delivered) ball, the next comer was 
bowled." 

Branson. That is a coincidence which would not 
occur twice in a thousand years. But this very sea- 
son, when the Civil Service were playing Ravenscourt 
Park, I saw one of the latter Club run out ofif a no- 
ball, which he hit into the slips, and attempted to run 
for, though there wasn't a ghost of a chance of making 
even a " single." 

Brown. Serve him right for thinking about his own 
score instead of the score of his side. 

Black. I know that in a match at Liverpool, some 
years ago, W. Fiennes performed the somewhat un- 
usual feat of taking five wickets in an over of four 
balls. It was through a mistake of the umpire, who 
unaccountably forgot to call " over " at the fall of the 
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fourth wicket, and, strange to say, a fifth wicket fell 
with the next ball — ^rather hard on the fifth man. 
History omits to record how many hats the successful 
bowler received. 

Spencer, A rather curious case happened in a match 
that I was playing in about a couple of years ago. 
One of the batSmen had a substitute to run for him. 
The ball was hit gently behind the wicket, and rolled 
to the substitute, who politely picked it up and handed 
it to the fieldsman. " How's that ? " said the fields- 
man. And the umpire gave the batsman out for 
" handhng the ball " on the principle " qui facit per 
alium facit per se." 

TTie Blazer, If the umpire was like most umpires of 
my acquaintance, he did not deliver his decision, or 
the reasons for it, in the Latin tongue. Was he right, 
Branson ? 

Branson. It was rather sharp practicte to ask the 
question, I think. But if it was asked, I suppose he 
could not do otherwise than give the man " out" 

Spencer, I don't agree with you as to the " sharp 
practice." If you once begin playing laxly, you never 
know at what point you are to stop. What a horrid 
bore the whist-players are who refuse to "call" 
exposed cards and refuse to enforce penalties for 
other mistakes, so that you can never be sure of the 
precise extent to which you ought to carry your in- 
dulgence in return. I like the strict game. But then, 
as I said before, the whist-code is clear and precise, 
whereas, with regard to this very case, there is nothing 
in the cricket law as to the penalty for anything that 
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a substitute may do, though the employment of sub- 
stitutes is recognised. 

Branson, I wonder whether there is any truth in 
that story about the man who played a ball into his 
own pocket (according to another version it stuck in 
his pads) and who ran, with the ball in his pocket, 
backwards and forwards till the whole field surrounded 
him and made him disgorge. Report says that he 
threw himself on the ground to prevent being caught 
out. 

Spencer, That story used to be told by the late Mr. 
William Ward, but it always sounds rather apocryphal. 
But I remember an I Z. match at Woolwich in which 
C. Fiennes played a ball so that it stuck between his 
pad and his leg. The wicket-keeper extracted it, and 
Fiennes was given " out" by the umpire. 

Black, I heard of a strange catch being made at 
Uxbridge last year. A slow bowler, I think Rutter, 
bowled a ball to the off. The batsman cut it very 
hard against point's forehead, from which it rebounded 
into the bowler's haAds. Strange to say point (a well 
known cricketer of University Eleven fame) was 
scarcely hurt at all, though he bore traces of the injury 
for some weeks. 

Branson, I wonder more accidents don't occur at 
cricket, especially at practice on some of the grounds 
where a dozen men are hitting from as many wickets 
in all conceivable directions on a crowded space. 
They say that a special Providence takes care of the 
lives of sailors and of drunken men ; and I am 
sure that a special Providence must take care of 
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the men who practise at Fennel's and at Parker's 
Piece. 

The Blazer, A wicket-keeper gets more knocked 
about than anybody else. I used to keep wicket a 
good deal, but as I seldom " took " any balls on the 
leg side (though I was pretty good in other respects), 
and as my fingers got dislocated and broken, and my 
hands were always sore, I gave it up. You get very 
tired of soaking your hands in salt-water to make them 
hard, and of steeping them in arnica to cure their 
bruises. 

Spencer, I never heard of the salt-water dodge. I 
should have thought that when a man gets into his anti- 
dotage, it is time for him to retire from the cricket-field. 

Branson, I don't count smashed fingers as anything. 
But cases of serious injury in the cricket-field are very 
rare. Until the fatal accident at Lord's this year, 
which cost poor Summers his life, I cannot recollect 
any instance of death resulting from a blow in the 
cricket field. 

Spencer, Not among the players, perhaps, but 
paragraphs now and then appear in the newspapers as 
to children not engaged in the game having been 
killed by a cricket-ball. I suppose some of these 
reports must be true. At the Civil Service Ground in 
Battersea Park the children often swarm round the 
wickets so that it seems as if their parents had sent 
them there for the express purpose of getting rid of 
them. But somehow they always escape. 

Black, It is said that Frederick Prince of Wales, 
the same 
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"Poor Fred, 
** Who was alive, and is dead, 



received a blow in the side from a cricket-ball, which 
caused the abscess that killed him. 

Spencer, And yet the underhand of Prince Frederick's 
time was very mild stuff compared with our round- 
hand now-a-days. Why those bumping bowlers who 
have adopted the " windmill " style ought all to be 
tried for attempted manslaughter. Except by accident 
(as, for instance, by the ball coming first into collision 
with your front teeth), they never hit the wicket ; and 
a man ought to be iron-plated to stand up to them. 

Branson. A bumpy bowler on a bumpy ground, 
certainly makes cricket rather nervous work. 

Brown. You were talking about the difficulties of 
umpires just now. Did you ever hear the story about 
the three no-balls which C. {naming a well-known 
cricketer) once bowled intentionally ? 

Spencer {theatrically). Proceed, young man. You 
interest me deeply. 

The Blazer. Pray go on. It is now 10*25 ^-m. 
Your story will probably be over by midnight. 

Brown. I hope so. It is simply that C, being 
unable to obtain a troublesome wicket, deliberately 
bowled a no-ball. " Very odd," said he, to the um- 
pire, " never did that before." The next ball ; and 
the next — just the same. The umpire's eye being by 
this time occupied in watching the feet of the bowler. 
C. thought he might safely use his hands as he liked, 
and accordingly threw the opposite wicket down. 



f 
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just at present, they strike me as being rather dull. 
Let us have a little diversion. Perhaps the Blazer will 
kindly oblige the company by eating fire or standing 
on his head. 

The Blazer, My education has been neglected in 
those respects. But I don't mind giving you a song, 
though I really cannot sing. 

Spencer, Gentlemen, charge your glasses. Mr. 
Blazer will oblige. " Number one 'undred in the 
books." 

\The Blazer sings a sentimental and rather lacka- 
daisical ditty about his ^' own, his guiding star^^ 
which star, it appears, has the peculiarity (hitherto 
undiscovered by astronomers) of possessing a '•^gentle 
voice^^ which is to ^' lead''^ the Blazer " on^ Blank 
consternation falls on the company, for the Blazer's 
voice {unlike the star's) is neither gentle nor tuneful. 
At last the song comes to an end,] 

Spencer, Thank you, indeed. We shall all know 
how to believe you next time you say you can't sing. 

Branson, Come, Spencer, we have heard a good 
deal of your conversational tones to-night, suppose 
you give us a specimen of your musical genius. Lef s 
have something lively. 

Spencer, Well, I'm not exactly a Mario, but though 
according to the standard excuses, I never sing in 
public, have got a cold, and have left my music at 
home, I shall be proud to tip you a stave. You shall 
have the favourite Zingari song, " The Red, Black and 
Gold." {Sings.) 
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We are told England's armies assembled, 
When Liberty's cause was in view ; 
We are told too that Tyranny trembled 
'Neath the folds of the Red, White and Blue. 
Yes ! the Red, White and Blue o'er the Ocean 
Has floated in conquests of old. 
But to-night let us pledge our devotion 
To the folds of the Red, Black and Gold. 

The ball the stout Cricketer urges, 

Cleaves a pathway of peace o'er the plain ; 

The weapon he wields leaves no scourges, 

No record of carnage or pain. 

No ! 'tis his to cement man's affection^ 

Reviving his pastime of old ; 

In our camp then we fear no defection 

From the folds of the Red, Black and Gold.^ 

As the eagle scans desert and mountain. 

As the sea-bird the wilds of the deep. 

As the water springs free from the fountain, 

And dashes unbound down the steep ; 

So our Wandering Band shims all warning, 

In every soil plants its hold, 

Each tract of Old England adorning. 

With the folds of the Red, Black and Gold. 

Then the wine cup, the wine cup, bear hither. 
Fill high, we sip nought but the brim ; 
May the germs we have planted ne'er wither. 
Nor the star of our birthright grow dim. 
May the Friendships we've formed never sever, 
May each link lengthen long, and grow old. 
Then a bumper ! Here's Cricket for ever, 
'Neath the folds of the Red, Black and Gold. 

\They all applaud^ and Branson is called 
upon to sing.] 

H 
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Branson. I will give you a soDg of a different sort, 
celebrating the greatest cricketer that Kent ever pro- 
duced. To my mind, it is a better tribute to Mynn 
than the memorial window which was erected to his 
memory by the Cricketers of England. (Sings.) 

Jackson's pace is very fearfiil ; Wflldier's hand is very high, 
William Caffyn has good judgment, and an admirable eye. 
Jemmy Gnmdy's cool and clever, almost alwzys on the spot ; 
Tinley's slows are often tellii^ though they sometimes catch 

it hot 
But however good their trundling, pitch or pace or break or spin. 
Still the monarch of all bowleis, to my mind, was Alfred Mynn. 

Richard Daft is cool and cautious, with his safe and graceful play. 
If GeoTge Griffith gets a loose one, he can send it far away. 
You may bowl your best at Hayward, and whatever style you 

try. 
Will be vanquished by the master's steady hand and certain eye. 
But whatever fame and glory these and other bats may win. 
Still the monarch of good hitters, to my mind, was Alfred 

Mynn. 

You may praise the pluck of Burbidge as he plays an uphill 

match; 
You may thunder cheers to Miller for a wondrous running catch. 
You may join with me in wishing that the Oval, once again. 
Shall resound with hearty plaudits to the praise of Mr. Lane. 
But the Gentlemen of England the match will hardly win. 
Till they find another bowler such as glorious Alfred Mynn. 

* • « • . • 

With his tall and stately presence, with his nobly moulded form. 
His broad hand, 'twas ever open ; his brave heart, 'twas ever 

warm. 

All were fond of him ; all loved him. As the changing seasons 
pass, 

As our champion lies a-sleeping underneath the Kentish grass. 
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Proudly, sadly we will name him, to forget him were a sin. 
Lightly lie the turf upon thee, kind and manly Alfred Mynn. 

Poor Prowse, who wrote that song, was a tremendous 
enthusiast about cricket. The very last leader which 
he sent to the Telegraph from Nice (or Mentone), 
only a short time before his own death, was on the 
death of Tom Lockyer, the wicket-keeper, who pos- 
sessed, in a humble way, much the same sense of 
humour and love of fun as Prowse himself Now 
then, Black, it is your turn. 

Black. Singing is not much in my line. But I can 
give you some verses concocted upon the opening of 
the cricket season, called — 

THE SAGE'S REMEDY. 

Drearily dreaming and deeply disconsolate 

Sits a philosopher, cursing his race, 

Cursing them early, and still cursing on so late. 

Really his language is quite a disgrace. 

What is the grief, then, that moves our philosopher ? 

Is it that Julia Jane is unkind ? 

Is his heart wounded by that scornful toss of her 

Pretty head, showing he*s not to her mind ? 

Say, have late suppers impaired his digestion ? 

(Few men can smile when they think of Blue Pill). 

Has he attacked the Ozokerit question ? 

Was he cut out of his maiden aunt's will ? 

• ••••• 

Surely no such misfortune would cause his depression ; 
Neither Julia nor physic has wrung his heart's chords ; 
His complaint (diagnosed by the learned profession) 
Is the want of some really good practice at Lord's. 
From August he's dragged out a weary existence ; 
In racquets and fives has sought pleasure in vain. 

H 2 
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Now merry May comes, and with cricket's assistance. 
Once more he can breathe, and be happy again. 
Then, John, call a Hansom. Bring oat the old bats. 
The flannels and pads, with the ancient spiked shoes : 
Some twisters from Royston, some bumpo^ from Platts, 
Are the very best core for a fit of the blues. 
The Doctor (well padded) has been there two hoars. 
The Major is bowling his own special lobs. 
Jemmy Grundy still shows that a cricketer's powers 
Are not of a sort that the thief. Old Time, robs. 
So to Lord's with all haste on this first day of May, 
That's the place to drive all one's blue devils away. 

Branson, Good; I agree with the sentiment 
thoroughly. The months from August to May hang 
very heavily on one's hands. 

Spencer. I am inclined to regret, in the words of 
the drawing-room ditty, that " It is not always May," 
or at any rate, always cricket-season. Now, then. 
Brown, strike up. 

Brown (who has sense enough to sing when he is 
asked, without making foolish preliminary excuses) 
sings. 

THE UNLUCKY CRICKETER.* 

I'm a most unlucky cricketer, and though I know the game 
Extremely well, whene'er I play, it always is the same. 
No matter what the bowling, whether medium, fast, or slow. 
The same bad luck pursues me, and my score is always O. 

Chorus. 

Oh ! I've no luck in cricket ; oh, I've no luck at all, 

111 Fortime still pursues me, with the bat and with the ball. 

• For music, see page 113. 
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I like fast bowling, and I own I felt extremely grand, 
When, in a match 'gainst Freeman, at the stumps I took my stand. 
The first ball hit me on the shins, the second broke my snout. 
The third ball smashed my fingers, and the fourth ball bowled 
me out. 

I'm fond of slows, so when I had to tackle Mr. Drake, 
With confidence I gloated on the score that I should make. 
I dashed in for an awful smite ; the ball, confound it, bumped. 
And there I stood, unlucky brute, to see that I was stumped. 

I bowl in practice well, but if I go on in a match, 
Tho' I get no end of chances, no one ever makes a catch. 
I miss the stumps, by just a narrow shave on either side, 
And if I go six inches off, the umpire calls a ** wide." 

In love it's much the same ; but once I woo'd a lovely dame 
With some success. She vowed she doated on the noble game. 
Of course I bragged, and all went well till, one unlucky day, 
Decked in the colours of my club, she came to see me play. 

I field right well, but nervous at her presence, missed a catch, 
Which, with my usual luck, of course, they said had lost the 

match. 
Oh, fatal miss ! My lost one's speech still in my memory lingers, 
As driving off, she laughed and said, "Good-bye, you butter 

fingers." 

The Blazer, I will sing you another song. 

Black. Aren't you tired ? 

Spencer. Not a sentimental one. 

Branson. We ought to, have a song with a chorus. 

Brown, Do you know "Life is like a game at 
Cricket ? " 

The Blazer, No, I havn't seen it ; but I saw the 
title of it in an advertisement, and I wrote a song on 
the same idea. It has been rather admired. 
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Branson. Go ahead, then. Don't stop to praise it. 
We will do diat 

( 77t^ Blazer sings)— 



Life is Tcrj much like 
Some get scores and some a " Dock." 
Hit out bard, defend jrour wicket, 
Tiust to play and not to lock. 

Chorus: Li£e^ Ac 

Often at our life's commencement — 
(That's the time when babies squall) — 
Forgive the pan — there's no (^ence mt^r%\^ 
Cricket's suggested by a bawL 

Choms : Life, &c. 

Next, the boy deserring whippii^ 
Trips to school invito semper. 
If his masters caich him tripping 
They will /tc/ him oMt—oi temper. 

Choms: \Mc^ &c. 

In the flowery fields di knowledge 

Of the Isis or the Cam, 

By examiners at Collie 

Men are stumped, in spite di cram. 

Chorus : Life, &c. 

Is fair Julia at the wicket! 
Go to meet her, and be boUL 
To miss a catch is bad at cricket. 
And Julia is a " catch " — worth gold. 

Chorus : Life, &c 

With some good hits and some bad thumps. 
We win our way in life's rough bout 
Time, like a dentist, draws the stumps. 
And scores the sands of life, "Runout." 

Chorus : Life^ &c. 
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Branson. That is a fair specimen of the class of 
songs called comic. I think you must have dnmk a 
good deal of beer to bring your intellect down to the 
level of writing it ; but the last verse is touching. It 
goes capitally to the tune of the " Grecian Bend." 

Spencer. I am not very fond of puns. They always 
strike me as being easy to make and hard to laugh at ; 
but the chorus is excellent Blazer, if you give up 
punning you shall be made Poet Laureate — to Messrs. 
Moses. Now, Black, it is your turn. {Black sings,) 

u 

Some love to dilate on the joys of the chase^ 
With the southerly wind softly blowing. 
When the musical pack, at a rattling pace. 
O'er the pastures are gallantly going. 
I own to the rapture such pastime will yield. 
And to share it am constantly praying ; 
But give me the joys of the gay cricket field. 
When two good elevens are plapng. 

2. 
Some care but for shooting — ^and who can deny 
That the whirr of the partridge is pleasant — 
Or the grouse mountain drive, — or to drop from the sky 
A high-flying, rocketting pheasant 
Some swear by the rod — that sport only is found 
Where the rippling river is flowing ; 
But give me the joys of the gay cricket ground. 
When the bright autunm simshine is glowing. 

3- 
Some say there's annoyance in blows on the shin. 
Or in failing to trouble the scorers ; 
But who cares a button for this when he's in. 
And bangs a succession of fourers ? 
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In all things, there's rough and there's smooth to be found ; 
And if rough should prevail, one must bear it ; 
But this won't mar the fun of the gay cricket ground. 
With some jolly good fellows to share it. 

Spencer, Capital ! And now let us have the 
question that you were going to start when I rudely 
interrupted you. 

Brown. Law XXXV says, that " If any part of the 
wicket-keeper's person be over or before the wicket, 
although the ball hit it, the batsman shall not be out." 
Now, a very large proportion of wicket-keepers bend 
over the wicket and so infringe this law with their 
heads. But who ever appealed to the umpire in such 
a case? 

Spencer. People never think of doing so, but there 
is no reason why they should not. 

Black. I was playing in a match when a man who 
was bowled asked the umpire as to the position of the 
wicket-keeper's hands, and was given " in." It did 
not do him much good however, for the whole side 
was out for a dozen runs. 

Branson. That is quite a respectable score in com- 
panson with some which are on record. In August, 
1867, the Broad Green (Croydon) Club played against 
Thornton Heath. The Thornton Heath eleven were 
all out for o in the first innings, and only got 49 in 
their second attempt Their opponents made 61, but, 
oddly enough, their first three wickets fell for " ducks," 
so that thirteen wickets in succession fell literally 
without a single run. 

Bfown. The only parallel to that is the Shillinglee 
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match of 1855, where the Surrey Militia were kll out 
without a run, but scored 106 in their second innings. 
Their adversaries, Shillinglee Park, got 92 runs, and 
the match was left unfinished. 

Black, What an absurd instance of not completing 
a match when a few minutes must have settled the 
matter. 

The Blazer, Perhaps they played till dark, as it 
was. 

Spencer, You don't tell us whether any celebrities 
were engaged in those matches. But to my mind the 
strangest instance of small scoring is the match of 
Hanham v, Bitton, played in 1868. W. G. Grace 
and two of his brothers played for Hanham, while 
E. M. Grace played for Bitton. The Doctor's side 
wanted only 10 runs to win in their second innings, 
but were all out for 6 ! 

Brown, There must have been some tolerable bowl- 
ing in that match. But I do not suppose that any- 
thing ever came up to Piatt's performance in that line 
at Grimsby this year, when he bowled ten balls for 
seven wickets without a run, the whole of the opposite 
side getting the magnificent score of 4, including a 
bye. 

Black, A last quotation * from my fiiend the 
umpire : — 

" The following is another extraordinary affair with 
which I had to do, played at Bow, 1859 — 
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Chalcots Club v. Bow. 

. «Chalcots. 1st Innings. 2nd Innings. 

Pajnie (not out) 24 Payne 10 

Wides 3 Bye I 

Total score of side... 27 11 

Bow : 1st Innings, 99. 

H. Payne (the professional), who played for Chalcots, 
went in first, carried his bat out, and got every run in 
the first innings ; in the second innings again went in 
first, and scored 10 out of the 11 runs, thus getting all 
the runs, none of the other batsmen scoring." 

Branson, It has often happened that one man has 
got something like nine-tenths of the runs in each 
innings, but I never heard before of a match in which 
one man got them all. The North v. South match at 
the Oval last year must have been lively for the North, 
when B. B. Cowper and W. G. Grace went in first, and 
the first wicket fell for 283. 

Spencer, The Oval is really rather too run-getting a 
ground. I like Lord's infinitely better. You do not 
oflen see extraordinarily long innings there. 

Black. I wonder what sort of ground it was on 
which Tylecote made his 404. His innings extended 
over three afternoons, and he was altogether six hours 
at the wicket I think the score is the largest individual 
one on record. 

Brown, Yes, but the match was rather an irregular 
one, for the three afternoons were not even con- 
secutive. The longest score in an ordinary match 
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was made tMsr month (August, 1870) by Itoare, 
for the Ford Club against Tonbridge School- He 
scored 304 out of a total of 540. ^ "■• ',,4 

Branson. I believe that the largest aggregate score 
known was made at Cambridge in 1868, when the 
Long Vacation Club ran up a total of 689 against the 
University Servants. 

Spencer, Pleasant for the servants. I should have 
liked better to play in the celebrated double-tie match 
at Cranbury Park in 1864, when I Zingari and 
Cranbury each made 188 in their first and 92 in their 
second innings. 

The Blazer, I should have liked to play— of course 
if I were a lady — in the " Ladies* Match " at South- 
ampton in 1867, in which the women waged warfare 
vigorously. 

Spencer, They were probably rather rough specimens 
of the gentler sex. But as we are discussing queer 
matches, what do you say to one also played in 1867, 
in which an eleven of Lyttelton*s (Lord Lyttelton, two 
brothers, and eight sons) played, and well thrashed 
King Edward the Sixth's Grammar School at Broms- 
grove. 

Branson. In 1 866, at Chippenham the Brotherhood 
family did more than that. R. Brotherhood and his 
ten sons then made 126 runs, beating the Shaw House 
Club in one innings. 

The Blazer, We are getting rather deep into figures, 
as Shaw, the Life Guardsman, said, when he ran his 
sword through three Frenchmen at a time. 

Spencer. Well, I can't tell you an)rthing about 
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guardsmen, but I can tell you something that I saw 
happen to a guardsman's groonL He had brought a 
white hat up to his master, who was practising at 
Lord's, and as he watched the play he leant back, 
resting his whole weight on an umbrella which he 
held, with the hat behind him. A ball from a wicket 
that he was not watching knocked away the umbrella, 
and down he went backwards, smashing his master's 
new hat as flat as a pancake. It would have been a 
capital piece of " business " for a pantomime. 

Branson, What a pantomime our cricket itself 
appears to foreigners to be. The accounts in some of 
the French papers when a Marylebone Eleven went 
over in the time of the Paris Exhibition to play against 
the Paris Club, were unintentionally almost as comic 
as the celebrated conversation between the captain of 
that eleven and his bowler : 

" Captain. Pourquoi vous ne boulez pas ? " 

" Bowler, Mewaw (Moi ?) boulez ? pas si jelly 
say?'' 

Black. But Le Sport and one or two other papers 
uttered beautiful sentiments as to the game ; perhaps 
on the Omne ignotum pro magnifico principle. Here is 
a specimen of the French view of cricket : — 

"Cricket is an exercise that excites emulation, 
requires force and address, calls into play every 
physical aptitude, invites to wholesome fatigue and 
to the open air, and prepares vigorous bodies for 
vigorous souls. * Without frankness,' said Walter 
Scott, * there is no virtue ; and without courage there 
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is no franlqiess.' He might have added, * and with- 
out force there is no courage.' We affirm it in the 
most positive manner — the EngHshman is a magnificent 
specimen of human nature, and it is cricket which has 
made the Englishman what he is." 

Brown. Here is the Portuguese view, extracted 
from a Lisbon paper : — 

" To-morrow there was to have come off an in- 
teresting game of cricket match between the Cricket 
Clubs of Lisbon and Oporto. The object of the 
formation of these Societies is the playing of the 
game of cricket match, an active, running, driving, 
jumping game, which can only be played by a person 
having a good pair of legs, and in a climate where 
warmed punch is found insufficient to keep up animal 
heat Does the reader wish to know how to play at 
cricket match? Two posts are placed at a great 
distance from one another. The player close to one 
of the posts throws a large ball towards the other 
party, who awaits the ball to send it far with a small 
stick with which he is armed. The other players then 
run to look for the ball, and, while this search is going 
on, the party who struck it with the stick runs inces- 
santly from post to post, marking one for each run. 
It is plain, then, that it is to the advantage of the 
party that strikes the ball to make it jump very far. 
Sometimes it tumbles into a thicket, and the players 
take hours before they can get hold of it, and all this 
time the player does not cease running from post to 
post and marking points. Then those who find the 
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ball arrive exhausted at the field of battle, and the one 
who has been running falls down half dead. At other 
times the projectile sent with a vigorous arm cannot 
be stopped, and breaks the legs of the party who 
awaits it. 

" The arrangements for the cricket match include a 
sumptuous dinner in the marquee for 50 persons, an 
indispensable accompaniment to every cricket match. 
We may, perhaps, assist at this great battle, and hope 
the Committee will place us at a safe distance from 
the combatants, where the principles of the game can 
be seen with the help of an opera glass." 

Spencer, I should think that the author of that 
paragraph would be puzzled if you gave him the laws 
of the game to construe. 

Black. Here is the view of my Mrs. Brown (who is 
only a weak imitation of Mr. Sketchley's Mrs. Brown) 
as given by that lady after a visit to a match at the 
Civil Service Ground in Battersea Park : — 

Mrs, Brown at Battersea, 

"Come along, Saireh," says Mrs. Stiggins to me 
last Thursday morning, " and let's have a look at the 
crickets in Battersea Fields." " Not if I knows it," 
says I, " for the cricket in the fields is all as one with 
the cricket on the 'earth, and why the dickens people 
like their chirruping I can't understand, as is that 
unlucky as warned us when Anner Marier caught the 
mizzles, and she not well over her teething, and flying 
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in the face of Providence is what I don't hold to." 
" Lor," says she, " it's a game, not a hinseck, and 
civil gents as plays it, and you gets your tea at four 
o'clock free gracious for nothing, with all the bigwigs 
and bigwiggeresses in London." So off we goes by 
the penny boat. " No offence my asking what that long 
bag's for " says I, to a haffable-looking young gent. 
" Well, mum," says he, " I'm just from the dissexion- 
room, and this here bag is long enough to take the 
corpuses in whole. This one died of scarlet fevpr, so 
I brought him by a four-wheeler and on by boat." 
" He's a joking of you," says Mrs. S., " it's full of 
nothink but cricket bats and the goloshers they puts 
on their hands and legs." So up we goes to the 
encampment, and there was two gents a runnin' and 
a hittin' and a perspiratin' like anythink, and all the 
rest a thrdwin' of balls at 'em. But the more they 
did it to the Honourable Thrashingher the more he 
run, though he never run to the bushes, where they 
couldn't have hit him. T'other one was a fair-faced, 
free-spoken party, as was a Taylor out on strike, pretty 
offen they said, and struck uncommon hard, too. 
" Are you a Tailor ? " says I. " You're a goose," says 
he, which wasn't perlite to a lady, though having known 
better days. But why the gent in black kept a shout- 
ing " no bawl," just when he did bawl, is what beats 
me, as likewise why they was a throwing into a 
hinpffensive party's stomach as was by no means 
bellycose. "There's the original 'Oliver Twist,''' 
says one, as the Wimbledon gent began to bowl. 
" The Dickens there is," says I again ; not knowing 
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from Adam what he was drivin' at. But, lor, I likes ** 
to see young gents enjoying of themselves, instead of 
wasting their time a writing of letters and a using of 
their country's sealing whacks. Mr. Morgan, they 
said, was the original poor Tom Bowling^ only they 
christened him Charles. But he couldn't hit them 
Wimbledon gents, and only kept a knocking down 
the sticks they set up. . . . 

The Blazer. I like Mrs. Brown's wonderment. She 
would have been still more puzzled if she had seen the 
match at Hythe, where the ground is right on the crest 
of a steep hill — ^ball hit hard down the hill on* one 
side — a bad thrower and weak man goes after it. 
Whenever he tries to throw, the ball rolls down the 
hill again. Strong man and good thrower sent to 
mieet him. Throws so hard that the ball passes the 
wicket and runs down hill on other side : bats- 
men continue running, and win match — z. fact, upon 
my word. 

Spencer. Well, I can't cap that story, so I'll be off 
to bed. • ' 

The Blazer. I was very glad to get to bed on the 
night of that innings of mine at PoUywog, when 

\On this a general rush is made to the door, and the 
Blazer is, to use the evening paper expression, 
" left speaking'']. 
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